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FOREWORD 


let you loose on the great continent of 
America,’’ wrote John Wesley to one he 
m had just commissioned to preach. ‘‘ Publish 
your message in the open face of the sun, 
ad do all the good you can.”’ 

The roll of pioneer preachers who published their 
message in the open face of the sun in western Amer- 
ica is illustrious. It includes Jason Lee of Oregon, 
Thomas Iliff of Utah, Father DeSmet, William Taylor 
of San Francisco, the martyred Dr. Marcus Whitman 
and his intrepid wife Narcissa, Henry Harmon Spauld- 
ing, and a host of others. There is no more thrilling 
chapter in American history than the one they wrote 
in the brawling, sinful, gold-crazy helldorado of the 
Western frontier. Yet it is for the most part a saga yet 
to be sung. 

Not the least of these saints in stirrups was ‘‘ Brother 
Van’’ of Montana. What Lee was to Oregon, Iliff was 
to Utah, and Taylor to California, Brother Van was to 
the vast inland empire between the Bitter Root Moun- 
tains and the plains of the Little Big Horn River. 

This is his book. Certainly it is no ‘‘definitive’’ biog- 
raphy, for his life did not fall into a pattern that lends 
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itself to any kind of systematized research. His was a 
personality not to be studied, but to be caught if at 
all in an occasional phrase, anecdote, expression, or 
song—like ‘‘Diamonds in the Rough,”’ or ‘‘Over and 
Over.’’ So this is simply the story of Brother Van’s 
life told as I think he would like to have it told, without 
literary flourish or academic detail. 

Truly this man was one who loosed himself on the 
ereat American West, who published his message in the 
face of the sun, and who, ‘‘under God,’’ as he would 
say, did all the good he could in his own time. 

For valued assistance in one way or another, my 
thanks and gratitude to Miss Anne McDonnell, of the 
Montana Historical Society; Mrs. Mary Ripley, of 
Chinook, Montana; Del Leeson, of the Helena Inde- 
pendent; Professor Paul Adams, of the Montana Dea- 
coness School; the Rev. John A. Martin, of Great Falls; 
the late Dr. Orien W. Fifer, of Indianapolis; and offi- 
cials of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific rail- 
roads. 

Auson J. Smita 
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Pie and cake and porterhouse steak, 

Ham and egg's and fancy frogs’ legs, 

Cocoa and buns, when Brother Van comes. 
—Beaverhead Valley Nursery Rhyme 


CHAPTER I 


Willie at Armageddon 


On July 1, 2, and 3, 1863, the greatest battle of modern 
times was fought at Gettysburg, and I was an eyewitness of 
that awful conflict. 


“4 tion in southern Pennsylvania to the in- 
ma ii tense heat. For days the sun had hung in 

the cloudless sky like a hot stone. The cornfields, which 
were the pride of Adams County, were slowly burning 
up. Old residents couldn’t remember when it had been 
so hot at that time of year. 

Willie Van Orsdel was then going on sixteen. He was 
a sandy-haired, cherubic-looking youngster with the 
pale blue eyes of the Pennsylvania Dutch, stocky and 
not very tall. His placid exterior had long since ceased 
to deceive the Van Orsdels’ neighbors, who knew from 
experience that he was full of the Old Nick. His 
older brothers Samuel and Fletcher, who were in the 
Union army, were more the Van Orsdel type—quiet, 
deeply religious, hard-working, as their father had 
been. His sister Margaret was cut from the same pious 
pattern. But Willie, the youngest, was a throwback 
to an earlier and more worldly Hollander strain. 

Willie’s father, a blacksmith and farmer, had worked 
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himself to death four years before on the old Van 
Orsdel place. This farm, in the family for three genera- 
tions, was located on the Hunterstown Road, seven 
miles northeast of the little Pennsylvania village which 
had originally been known as Getty’s Town after its 
first settler, but which had long since been Germanized 
to Gettysburg. Two years later Mary Van Orsdel had 
followed her husband to her reward, and the mother- 
less children had gone to live with an old maiden aunt 
on her tiny farm on the Hagerstown Road, just two 
miles southwest of Gettysburg. 

Hitching up the team and driving Auntie Sarah in- 
to town for Sunday evening church service was a chore 
that Willie—or William, as she insisted on calling him 
—liked to duck when he could. But now, with Fletcher 
and Samuel both in the army, he was the only male on 
the place. It was not that he didn’t like church; it was 
just that he would rather do something else, especially 
on an evening as hot as this one—go for a sinful Sab- 
bath swim in Willoughby Run, for instance, with Jake 
Keesecker and some of the other boys. 

But Auntie Sarah, pious and uncompromising, was 
not to be denied her churchgoing, heat or no heat. 
Evening service had an extra fillip those days; for 
after it was over and the benediction had been pro- 
nounced, the Rev. Mr. Berkstresser would set up a 
blackboard and bring his flock up to date on the war. 
His avocation was military strategy, and so far he had 
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avery good record as a prognosticator. He would sure- 
ly say something especially interesting tonight, for 
only two days earlier Gettysburg had had its first look 
at the enemy when General Early’s troops had passed 
through the village on their way to York. Everybody 
in that part of Pennsylvania was uncomfortably aware 
of the fact that General Lee had crossed the Potomac 
and swept north and west as far as Carlisle. Nobody 
seemed to know just where the Union troops were. 

Auntie Sarah and Margaret climbed up onto the seat 
beside him, and Willie clucked disconsolately at the 
horse. It was so hot, and the mountain-spring-fed holes 
of Willoughby Run were so deep and cool! 

By the time the fringe-topped buggy had rolled into 
Gettysburg’s red-brick square, however, he had forgot- 
ten all about swimming. For the square where the 
Rebels had watered their horses only two days before 
was filled now with men in the Federal blue! 

The cavalrymen had dismounted, and many of them 
had taken off their coats and were stretched out on 
the grass. Others were leading their sweating horses 
to watering troughs. A tall man in blue and gold braid, 
who was being pointed out as General Buford, was 
standing on the steps of the Eagle Hotel. He was listen- 
ing politely to a group of excited citizens as they tried 
to tell him about Early’s visit two days before, con- 
cerning which he doubtless knew a great deal more than 
they did. 
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There was an unusually large crowd out for the 
evening service in the red-brick Methodist church on 
Middle Street, a short distance from the central square. 
If the prayers and testimonies seemed longer than 
usual that night, it was probably due to the heat and 
the excitement outside. When it came William’s turn, 
he jumped to his feet and repeated his customary verse 
of scripture—‘‘Study to show thyself approved unto 
God’’—with great alacrity and wished that others 
would be equally expeditious. 

Finally the Doxology was sung, and the Rev. Mr. 
Berkstresser smilingly set up his blackboard. People 
in the back rows stood up to get a better view. 

The Rev. Mr. Berkstresser chalked a heavy line on 
the blackboard. 

‘‘FHere’s Lee,’’ he said. ‘‘He’s almost got Harrisburg 
now. After that he can go right on to Philadelphia, 
and maybe even New York. These fellows here’’—wavy- 
ing his hand toward the square—‘‘God bless them, are 
just trying to annoy him. Lee won’t turn his whole 
army around just to swat them. He’s got more impor- 
tant business farther east.’’ 

The clerical tactician made a dot a few inches below 
the line that was Lee. 

‘*Here’s Gettysburg, and’’—drawing another heavy 
line to the southeast—‘‘here’s Hooker. Now Hooker’s 
real job is to keep Lee away from Washington. But 
he wouldn’t fight him here. Why? Because then there’d 
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be a chance that Lee would flank him and get between 
him and Washington.’’ He shook his head. ‘‘No, there’s 
nothing for us to worry about. There won’t be any 
fighting here.’’ 

Theoretically the Rev. Mr. Berkstresser was almost 
one hundred per cent right. Even then gray-clad riders 
were gazing across the mile-wide Susquehanna at the 
low roofs of Pennsylvania’s capital. 

But General Lee, neglecting to consult with the Rev. 
Mr. Berkstresser, did turn back to deal with Meade, 
who had succeeded Hooker as comander in chief of the 
Army of the Potomac that very Sunday. Some say that 
he was concerned with his lengthening communications, 
others that he was confident of crushing Meade quick- 
ly. But Cashtown, and not Gettysburg, was the place 
he had picked to do the crushing. And Meade, hoping 
to keep the battle away from his native Pennsylvania, 
drew his plans for a fight in Maryland. 

No matter—they fought at Gettysburg. In Cashtown 
the Confederate General Heth heard that there were 
supplies of shoes in Gettysburg, and thought he might 
oo in and have a look. His men were badly in need of 
shoes. 

By the time the Van Orsdels were driving back home 
after prayer meeting there were Union scouts out along 
the Hagerstown Road to warn them that the Federal 
lines extended no farther, that territory beyond lay be- 
tween the two armies. 
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Along toward the evening of Monday the twenty- 
ninth the rest of Buford’s division moved up—some 
thirty-five hundred men. Gettysburg was in a fever of 
excitement; the little crossroads community had never 
seen such martial display, and the known nearness of 
the enemy increased the tension. Union troops filled the 
town that night, and they spilled over the slopes of the 
ridge by the Lutheran Seminary and Cemetery Hill, 
where their campfires were like flickering fireflies in the 
hot summer night. 

That night Auntie called Margaret aa William ae 
the parlor of the white frame farmhouse for family 
prayers. Auntie Sarah, like the rest of the Van Orsdels 
and most of her Pennsylvania Dutch neighbors, was 
plain, hard-working, pious. Now, as her dead brother’s 
two children sat beside her, she read aloud by candle- 
light from the book she loved: 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress: 
my God; in him will I trust. 

Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, 
and from the noisome pestilence. 


The ‘‘noisome pestilence’’—that would be General Lee. 

She closed the book reverently, got down on her bony 

knees, and prayed—for the safety of her little flock, 

for the triumph of the Union, for the coming of God’s 
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kingdom on earth, for his watchful care over Samuel 
and Fletcher. Then, after hearing the children’s 
prayers, she packed them off to bed. 

In his featherbed in the back bedroom Willie lay 
listening to the strange, ominous sounds of the night— 
the neighing of horses, the loud talk of men passing on 
the Hagerstown Road, the clank of caissons. He won- 
dered if his brothers were out there somewhere. Would 
there be a battle, or was the Rev. Mr. Berkstresser 
right? It was all very exciting, and he rather hoped 
there would be a battle—just a little one, anyway. But 
he knew that was a sinful thought and quickly dis- 
missed it. 

The next day things seemed quieter. No Confeder- 
ates had appeared; perhaps only General Buford knew 
that the whole Army of Northern Virginia was con- 
verging on Gettysburg: by half a dozen roads. Heth 
wanted those shoes. 

On July 1 the storm broke. The battle of the first 
day was fought all around Auntie Sarah’s little farm, 
with the Confederates under General A. P. Hill slowly 
forcing Buford’s cavalrymen and General Reynolds’ 
First Corps back from the area between the Hagers- 
town and Chambersburg roads to the slopes of Semin- 
ary Ridge. Auntie Sarah, Margaret, and Willie took 
refuge in the deep cellar where the winter vegetables 
were stored. From there they could hear the whine of 
bullets and the crash of glass upstairs. Once soldiers 
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from one side or the other ran into the kitchen and fired 
through the shattered windows at the enemy. 

Finally the sound of gunfire grew fainter, and Willie 
was dispatched upstairs to see how things were. Cau- 
tiously he went from room to room. Nothing had been 
disturbed, but all the windows in the house were 
broken, and there were muddy footprints on the usually 
spotless kitchen floor. Beside one broken window was a 
black cartridge case with the letters ‘‘U.S.A.’’ stamped 
on it. 

He opened the kitchen door and stepped ouside. The 
sun was shining as hot as ever. There was a slight 
breeze in the clump of pines on the hillside behind the 
house. Willie took a deep breath. There was a queer, 
acrid smell in the air, but things looked about the same. 
Reassured, he walked boldly out into the yard. 

Then suddenly his heart came up in his throat. About 
twenty-five feet away, in the shade of Auntie Sarah’s 
syringa bush, lay a man in the butternut gray of the 
Confederacy. He was sprawled grotesquely on the 
ground, face down, arms outstretched. He was very 
still. 

Willie wanted to run. He felt very sick at his stom- 
ach. He had never seen a dead man before. 

But this man might not be dead. And he did not look 
dangerous, lying there under the syringa bush. Willie 
forced himself to go over to him. 

There was blood all around the man. His crumpled 
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gray forage cap was soaked with it. Willie gritted his 
teeth and turned him over on his back. 

He was a very young man, and he was not dead. He 
opened his eyes and looked dully at Willie. His 
cracked lips formed a word—‘‘ water.’’ 

Forgetting his sickness and his fear, Willie raced 
back to the kitchen, filled the dipper with cold water, 
and ran back to the wounded Rebel. He held the man’s 
battered head while he drank, the water dribbling down 
his chin and onto his chest. The soldier could not speak, 
but he made signs to Willie to take off his gray coat 
and place it beneath his head. 

When Willie had done this, he heard a grim chuckle 
behind him. He looked up. A tall, bearded man in a gray 
uniform stood there. He was carrying a doctor’s kit. 

‘“Good work, lad,’’ said the Confederate doctor. 
‘‘Have you got any more of that nice cold water in 
there?’’ 

Willie nodded, speechless. 

‘‘Well, then,’’ said the doctor, dropping to his knees 
beside the wounded man, ‘‘you get me a drink and then 
see what you can do for some of the other poor devils 
around here. There’s some of ours, and more’n a few 
of yours. Get a move on, now.’’ He spoke with a slow 
Georgia drawl. 

For the next three hours Willie carried water to 
the wounded and dying of both sides who lay around 
his aunt’s farm. 
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Later in the day, after the Union troops had re- 
treated to Seminary Ridge, the Confederate General 
Jenkins, who was guarding a hospital train with his 
cavalry, moved into the Van Orsdel farm with his staff. 
Behind him down the Hagerstown Road stretched a 
long line of hospital wagons. He and his officers 
tethered their horses around the Van Orsdel barn and 
went up to the clump of pines on the hillside to watch 
the action on Seminary Ridge. 

The wounded were cared for now, and the dead had 
been covered and dragged up beside the rail fence along 
the road. Willie had lost most of his fear of the 
enemy by this time, and now he too watched the battle 
on the near-by ridge from the shelter of the pines. 

As he watched, not quite understanding what he saw 
through the smoke and haze, he felt a hand on his 
shoulder. He looked up. It was General Jenkins himself, 
the bearded, fierce-visaged cavalryman whose raids 
had made his name a hated byword in Pennsylvania. 

‘‘Boy,’’ said the general, in a gruff voice, ‘‘how old 
are you?’’ | 

‘‘Wifteen,’’ said Willie, in a very small voice. His 
heart was pounding, and for a fleeting moment he 
thought of breaking loose and running for the house. 
But in the same instant he dismissed the cowardly 
thought. Men didn’t run from the enemy. And he was 
no liar. ‘‘Fifteen,’’ he repeated in a louder voice, look- 
ing straight at the general. 
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The other officers looked amused. There was a smile 
on the general’s swarthy face as he noted the boy’s 
fright. 

‘‘Wifteen, eh?’’ He stroked his beard. ‘‘D’you know, 
if you’d had the extremely good fortune to be born in 
Virginia, you’d be in the army?”’ 

The officers and aides laughed, and Willie, reassured, 
could not help noticing that some of them could not 
have been much over twenty. 

After awhile General Jenkins put his hand on Wil- 
liam’s shoulder again and pointed off to the right 
across the valley. 

‘‘Look sharp now, boy, and you’ll see one of the 
sights of the war!’’ 

Willie looked. Up the slopes of Seminary Ridge 
charged three long lines of men in gray, their fixed 
bayonets gleaming in the rays of the afternoon sun. 
It was General Jubal Early’s division. The Union bat- 
teries opened up; the sultry air was filled with the 
rumble and crackle of gunfire which drowned out the 
Rebel yell of the charging Southerners. As they neared 
the crest, a solid wall of flame exploded in their faces, 
but they closed ranks and came on. 

Willie’s heart came up in his mouth. It was un- 
doubtedly one of the ‘‘sights’’ of the war. He had hoped 
for at least a little battle of Gettysburg, but the real 
thing was so horrible that it made him feel faint and 
sick. He averted his eyes as the gray wave surged over 
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the top of the hill and the men in blue ran in wild dis- 
order through the streets of the town and up the pro- 
tecting slope of Cemetery Hill. The Confederate officers 
laughed and slapped each other on the back. Willie tried 
not to let them see how he felt as he turned and walked 
down toward the house, fighting off the terrible nausea 
and desire to ery which had come over him. 

The next day the tide of battle had swept beyond the 
Van Orsdel farm, and there was not so much excite- 
ment. On the morning of the fateful third day Auntie 
Sarah and Margaret summoned their courage and went 
up with Willie to the pine grove behind the house where 
General Jenkins had watched the first day’s battle. Al- 
though the Confederates were coming and going con- 
tinuously on Hagerstown Road, nobody disturbed them. 
All day long they stayed there and watched the bloody 
play on the neighboring hills. Auntie Sarah had Wil- 
liam bring up a rocker for her, and she sat and knitted 
—a rural Madame Defarge—while Willie and Margaret 
tried to tell her what was going on. 

Directly in front of them, perhaps two miles away, 
the Confederates were entrenched on the long low line 
of Seminary Ridge. The Stars and Bars were flying in 
the town and out beyond it to the north, where General 
Ewell held the line that threatened the Union flank on 
Culp’s Hill. Across the valley from Seminary Ridge 
the Stars and Stripes of the Union fluated above the 
breastworks of the fishhook line that curved around 
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Culp’s Hill and then down Cemetery Ridge to the 
Round Tops. Between the two and squarely in the cen- 
ter of the battlefield ran the Emmitsburg Road. 

The Van Orsdels watched, horrified but fascinated. 
They felt the ground shake beneath them as the Con- 
federate batteries prepared the way for Pickett with a 
cannonade that could be dimly heard in Philadelphia, 
eighty miles away. In the middle of the afternoon they 
saw the fifteen thousand Virginians under George 
Pickett leave the unwilling Longstreet’s lines to cross 
the hell-swept mile of shallow valley; saw them, flags 
waving and bayonets gleaming, move splendidly down 
out of sight, across the Emmitsburg Road and up the 
gentle slope of the hill into the very teeth of the Union 
batteries; saw them emerge from the flame-flecked 
smoke with great gaps in their lines and stumble up the 
few remaining yards to pit their bayonets against the 
clubbed muskets of the men in blue, who ran out from 
behind their low stone wall to meet them. For a mo- 
ment the Confederates seemed to have gained their 
objective; then suddenly they turned and broke in re- 
treat. The ground was covered with Pickett’s dead and 
wounded. The charge was broken and with it the Con- 
federacy. The Union batteries poured canister into the 
fleeing remnants of the Confederate division. A great 
shout went up from all along the Union line. 

‘‘Under God,’’ said Auntie Sarah, ‘‘this looks like 
the end of them.”’ 
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All that night and all the next day the armies faced 
each other across that field of death between the 
ridges, neither daring to attack, each hoping the other 
would attack. Neither did; and on the night of July 4 
Lee, driving his long hospital trains ahead of him, 
slipped out of Pennsylvania on his way back to the 
Potomac. 

Before the battle of Gettysburg there had been little 
to distinguish Willie Van Orsdel from the other farm 
boys of the South Mountain country. Like most of 
them he was a faithful attendant at the Methodist 
Sunday school held on Sunday afternoons at the Flat- 
Bush schoolhouse, and a somewhat average student at 
Hunterstown Academy. Coming as he did out of two 
homes—his father’s and his aunt’s—where family 
prayer was an established institution, he took the 
somewhat severe piety of his environment for granted 
and never thought of himself as being apart from it. 
His amiability and prankishness were partially offset 
by a strong stubborn streak; when he got his Dutch up, 
he was as unmovable as the Pillars of Hercules. 

Ever since he could remember he had gone to prayer 
meeting, first with his father and mother and then 
with Auntie Sarah. Often the prayer meetings had 
been held in his home, for his father had been a Meth- 
odist lay preacher and a man famed for his piety even 
in ultra-pious Adams County. Although, like the other 
boys of his age, he was accustomed at these meetings 
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to repeat a verse of scripture or give a word of ‘‘testi- 
mony’’—learned by heart and never varying—the state 
of his soul was not very different from that of his 
young friends. At the academy his chief interest was 
history. Accounts of adventures and explorations in 
the great West were particularly thrilling to him, and 
he would pore for hours over the maps and stories of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and the California gold rush. His interest at the 
time, however, was far from missionary—his mind ran 
more toward fighting the Indians than saving their 
souls. 

After the battle, however, Willie Van Orsdel changed 
remarkably. Up until that day when he found the Rebel 
soldier under Auntie Sarah’s syringa bush the war had 
been a vague, distant excitement. But after the sham- 
bles on the hills he knew so well, things were not the 
same. The smell of death hung over the South Moun- 
tain country. William and most of the others in Adams 
County who had seen even a small part of the gigantic 
bloodletting were to bear the psychic scars of it for 
the rest of their days. The slaughter made him think 
long thoughts. It brought suddenly into focus the 
things he had heard all his life and merely taken for 
eranted—things that had meant so much more to his 
brothers Samuel and Fletcher and his sister Margaret 
than they had to him. Life, death, God, man, eternity— 
all these took on new meaning, or, rather, took on 
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meaning. Often heard and often used, they had meant 
nothing. 3 

Outwardly he did not change much. Thinking these 
new thoughts did not turn him overnight into a Francis 
of Assisi. He was still blessed with an overabundance 
of animal spirits. But inwardly, in the words of the 
hymn that he was later to love, his heart was ‘‘full of 
life’s sorrow and cry.’’ 

Because he did not appear greatly changed, the 
neighbors were much surprised when,-at one of the 
periodic revival services which were held at the United 
Brethren church in Gettysburg, he arose boldly, con- 
fessed himself a sinner, and knelt at the altar. 

People said to one another after the service: ‘‘ Well! 
That Willie Van Orsdel’s the last person in the world 
I expected to see go forward. If it had been his brother 
Fletcher now ...’’ 

But it wasn’t Fletcher. It was Willie; and, what was 
more, he meant it. He had been what they called 
‘‘soundly converted.’’ Now the little prayer meetings 
found a new voice, halting at first, but soon firm and 
wise beyond its owner’s years. People began remark- 
ing how Willie was beginning to take after his father. 

This new outlook on life did not affect Willie’s ab- 
sorption in the settlement of the West. Rather, he be- | 
came interested in it to the exclusion of everything else. 
It seemed as though he must get away from Gettys- 
burg and out into the new lands. Only now he had a 
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different goal—he wanted to go West, not to fight the 
Indians, but to save their souls. 

He could have settled down very comfortably in 
Pennsylvania. His aunt, overjoyed at having a prospec- 
tive clergyman in the family, volunteered to raise the 
money for him to go to Dickinson, the Methodist college 
at Carlisle. He could easily have gone from there to the 
new theological seminary at Madison, New Jersey, 
which had been built through the largess of pious old 
Daniel Drew, who often juggled with his accounts in 
Wall Street but never with his soul. He could have been 
suitably ordained by the conference at Philadelphia 
and then settled down to a comfortable ministry in the 
comfortable red-brick Pennsylvania Dutch towns. This 
was the course urged on him by his friends and rela- 
tives; but to all of their importunings he stuck out his 
obstinate Dutch chin, laughed, and said No. He had 
given his life to God. Where was the gospel more 
needed than among the savages of the great West? He 
was going west—to Montana, Idaho, Oregon. 

Wishful thinking? Perhaps—a little. 

At any rate he had the usual trail blazer’s difficulty 
in making people understand. The Rev. Mr. Berk- 
stresser sympathized with his desire to go west, but 
he counseled education at Dickinson and Drew and 
ordination in the church first. But, argued the evan- 
gelical Willie, that would take seven or eight years, 
and the need was now! Gold had been discovered in 
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Montana, and mining camps of ten thousand popula- 
tion were springing up in gulches and canyons back in 
the mountains, without churches or preachers. The 
great Indian tribes of the Northwest—the Sioux, the 
Assiniboins, the Cheyennes, the Nez Percés, the Sho- 
shones, the Blackfeet—all were virtually untouched 
by the gospel. The Nez Percés, who had sent five emis- 
saries on foot to St. Louis across two thousand miles 
of howling wilderness in order to find the ‘‘White 
Man’s Book,’’ were still dwelling in pagan darkness. 
The Blackfeet of Montana were being offered the light 
only by Father Ravalli’s and Father DeSmet’s ‘‘black- 
robes.’’ Education and ordination could wait, but hell 
would not suspend operation while Willie Van Orsdel 
got an education. 

The Rev. Mr. Berkstresser faltered in the face of 
this compelling argument, but Auntie Sarah was made 
of sterner stuff. She was unimpressed by the vivid pic- 
ture he drew of red souls clamoring for admission at 
the gates of Sheol. To her it was insane to leave the 
good black soil and comfortable life of Adams County 
for a hazardous existence in the wilderness. God, she 
felt, wanted people to come to Pennsylvania, not to 
leave it. If he felt the ‘‘call,’’ fine, praise God; but let 
him be ordained in York or Philadelphia and settle 
down among his own people. The West! She had heard 
that it was an awful place, with gambling, drinking of 
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whisky, shooting, scalping. Ach, it was crazy yet! He 
should not go. 

She put her Dutch feet down firmly—and go he did 
not until he came of age. 

But in 1870, when he had just turned twenty-two; he 
went. There were tears and handshakes and prayers 
for his safety. The somewhat skeptical people from 
the South Mountain farms who privately considered 
him a bit too worldly for the ministry, even if he did 
give a good strong testimony, showered him with part- 
ing gifts—a Bible, a carpetbag, mittens, and good wool- 
en socks to protect his feet from the Western cold. And 
they packed him a lunch of chicken, scrapple, cake, and 
apple strudel that would have enabled Vicksburg to 
hold out for another week had it arrived in time. 

It was to be many years before William Wesley Van 
Orsdel came back to Adams County. 


J1 


CHAPTER II 


Oil Wells and a Tinderbox 
I went from the old farm about two hundred miles west 
to the oil regions of Pennsylvania, where I was employed 
several months running a stationary engine. 


I 


“fy FTER such a brave start the next few 


months were something of an anticlimax. 

The first stop on the westward journey 

é H\was at Oil City, Pennsylvania, where Wil- 
iam had a cousin several times removed. 

Cousin Isaac, a brash young man who worked in the 
newly opened oil fields, gave his country kinsman a 
hearty welcome. He pooh-poohed the idea of going any 
farther west, and painted a glowing picture of the 
wealth to be made in the oil fields. At any rate, he said, 
why not stay for a while and pick up a little easy money 
before moving on? There was a job open that he knew 
of—running an oil pump. He mentioned a weekly salary 
that would have represented two months’ hard work 
on the farm. 

William’s meager finances, saved carefully over a 
period of years, were already depleted alarmingly by 
the two-hundred-mile journey to Oil City. It was ob- 
vious that he had far less than he needed to get out to 
the West. Although feeling that this might be the 
tempting voice of Beelzebub urging him to accept a 
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share in the kingdoms of this world, he finally decided 
to stay for a short time and build up his pocketbook. 

Running the oil pump was fine for the first week. On 
Saturday, however, the foreman reminded him that he 
would be expected to work on Sunday. 

But the foreman knew not whereof he spoke. Wil- 
liam had very definite ideas about Sabbath labor. He 
pondered the situation for a moment. 

‘*T can’t work on the Lord’s day,’’ he said very sim- 
plys I quit.’’ 

Sabbatarians were something new in the oil fields. 
The foreman looked at him in surprise. 

‘‘Of course you can get a substitute if you want to, 
but you’ll have to pay him yourself.’’ 

‘“That,’’ said William, ‘‘would be even worse than if 
I did the work myself. No. I’ll quit.”’ 

It was not easy to get sober, dependable pump hands. 
The foreman scratched his head. 

‘‘Look here,’’ he said. ‘‘ You’re not like most of these 
fellows we get. I’d say you were sort of a good influ- 
ence around here. If you feel that way about it, you 
can just report sick every Sunday, and it’ll be all 
right.’’ 

There was a twinkle in William’s pale blue eyes. 

‘<The men would know I wasn’t sick,’’ he said. 

‘Why?”’ 

‘‘Because I’m going to organize a Sunday school on 
that day.’’ 
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For a few seconds the foreman stared with open 
mouth. 

‘‘Who’ll you get to come to a Sunday school in this 
part of the country?’’ 

‘‘You, for one. You don’t work on Sunday, do you?”’ 

‘“Me? Why no, but...’’ 

‘Twelve noon,’’ said William, ‘‘by the big tree be- 
hind the No. 1 pump house. And bring your Bible!’’ 

The Sunday school was run successfully all summer. 
By fall William decided that he had tarried long 
enough, fiddling amid the pleasures of Oil City while 
the noble redskins burned. Having saved a tidy sum, 
he resolved to quit and push on west. 

It was customary at that time for itinerant evan- 
gelists to hold what were known as ‘‘bush meetings’’ 
in unchurched rural communities. As a sort of farewell 
for their departing teacher the Sunday school, which 
by then was made up of not only oil pumpers and their 
families but several farmers and some schoolteachers, 
decided to call in one of these evangelists for ten days 
of meetings. A good evangelist was signed up, and the 
Sunday-school men began hacking out a clearing in 
the woods large enough to accommodate about a hun- 
dred people. They erected benches and a crude pulpit 
and threw some straw in front of it for the penitents 
to kneel on. | 

The appointed time for the first meeting came, but 
the evangelist did not put in an appearance. They 
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waited, but still he did not come. This put things 
squarely up to William, as the teacher of the class 
which was sponsoring the meetings. 

Now although William had been dubbed ‘‘the boy 
evangelist’’ and had done a good deal of teaching and 
testifying, he had never actually preached a sermon. 
But without a moment’s hesitation he stepped into 
the makeshift pulpit and preached so powerful a ser- 
mon on the eighth chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans that three people came forward and knelt in 
the straw. 

The evangelist never did show up, but the bush meet- 
ings continued for ten nights with William as the 
preacher, and there were many conversions. | 

During these meetings William discovered that he 
had a very pleasing baritone voice, just suited to the 
poignant yet stirring ‘‘salvation’’ hymns that were 
beginning to be popular in the United States and Eng- 
land through the Moody-Sankey revivals. From then 
on he always interspersed his sermonizing with songs, 
often breaking off in the middle of a paragraph to em- 
phasize his point with a verse or two of a hymn. It was 
most effective, and had a mellowing effect on even the 
most hard-boiled congregation. 

These first sermons set the pattern for all of Wil- 
liam’s later preaching. They were, from a homiletical 
point of view, lamentably deficient. They were poorly 
organized, not very profound, and usually largely ex- 
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temporary, for he got too excited to bother with his 
notes. They were highly emotional, appealing to the 
heart rather than to the mind. He was no scholar and 
certainly no theologian. But he felt deeply and was al- 
ways able to communicate that feeling to his congrega- 
tion. Often he would be moved to tears by his own 
preaching, and this never failed to be contagious. He 
had a strong tendency toward mysticism. Frequently 
he would ery out in the midst of his sermon, ‘‘O breth- 
ren, we must get the vision!’’ And usually if he had 
the ‘‘vision’’ they got it, sooner or later. He would give 
them no peace until they did. 

This was not great preaching. He would have been a 
complete failure in Boston, Philadelphia, or even 
Brooklyn. But it was exactly the kind of preaching 
needed on the frontier. 

William had quit his pumping job now. The success 
of his evangelistic efforts at Oil City, however, prompt- 
ed him to delay his departure for the West a little 
longer. He went to near-by Walnut Bend, a community 
where no services except funerals had been held for six 
years, and in three weeks of bush meetings there he 
had forty conversions. Meetings followed at Oleapolis 
and Pit Hole; and 135 people in all confessed their sins 
and became Christians. The Methodist presiding elder 
for that region heard of these prodigious exploits and 
offered to create a circuit consisting of Walnut Bend, 
Pit Hole, and Oleapolis, with William as the regular 
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pastor. The small but respectable salary would include 
the privilege of boarding around among the parishion- 
ers. It was a flattering offer, but William never even 
considered it. Smilingly he said, ‘‘Sorry. The Lord 
wants me to go to Montana.”’ 

It was not until he reached Chicago that he found a 
man who seemed to understand and to share fully his 
enthusiasm for missionary work in the Far West. This 
was Chaplain McCabe, the grand old Scotchman, who 
as secretary of the Methodist Board of Church Ex- 
tension was ‘‘building two a day’’ in the South and 
West. While a chaplain with the Union army during 
the war McCabe had been captured and incarcerated in 
what was known in the North as the ‘‘hellhole of the 
Confederacy’’—Richmond’s Libby Prison. He had 
bounced back ebulliently from this harrowing experi- 
ence and now spent a good deal of his time giving a 
lecture entitled ‘‘The Bright Side of Libby Prison.’’ 
There was a lot of bounce to the little chaplain. 

William knew that McCabe was the man to see, so 
immediately after getting off the train he floundered 
through the ankle-deep mud of Chicago’s lake-front 
streets to Chaplain McCabe’s office on Washington 
Street. It was late in the afternoon, and the lively little 
Scotchman was just going out as William knocked at 
his office door. He paused to shake hands. 

‘‘Just leaving to go over my lecture,’’ he said, his 
chin whiskers waggling excitedly. ‘‘I’m giving it to- 
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night over at the South Park Church. Here’’—he scrib- 
bled an address on a piece of paper—‘‘you be there 
tonight if you haven’t anything else to do, and after 
the lecture we’ll have a chance to talk.”’ 

He rushed out, leaving William and his carpetbag 
alone in the center of the biggest, noisiest, muddiest, 
and wickedest city he had ever seen—the Chicago that 
was warming up to its job as ‘‘hog butcher to the 
world.’’ | 

The view of Chicago that day from the terrifying 
height of the window in Chaplain McCabe’s little fifth- 
floor office was thrilling to a Pennsylvania farmer boy 
whose urban experience was limited to a one-day trip 
to the Harrisburg public market. The sun was setting 
in a reddish haze out on the prairie beyond the forest 
of one- and two-story wooden houses on the west side 
of the city. In the business section, the area formed 
by the forking of the Chicago River as it flows into 
Lake Michigan, there were many brick buildings that 
seemed to soar into the heavens—six, eight, and even 
ten stories above the street. Below, Washington Street 
was crowded from gutter to gutter with all manner of 
horse-drawn vehicles—hansom cabs, open carriages, 
buckboard country wagons, delivery vans, streetcars. 
And beyond was the vast slate-gray lake, its little 
waves almost lapping against the tracks of the railroad 
which had brought William to town. There was a faint 
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odor of wood smoke in the air, for Chicago had had an 
unusually dry summer, with many fires of late in the 
tinder-dry, crowded wooden houses that fringed the 
business section. 

That night at the South Park Church William heard 
the magnetic chaplain give his lecture on ‘‘The Bright 
Side of Libby Prison’’ and sing his favorite patriotic 
song, ‘‘The Sword of Bunker Hill.’’ After the meeting 
was over and the crowd had left, they sat and talked in 
the empty church. When William had finished telling 
the chaplain what he wanted to do, he got his first real 
word of encouragement. 

‘‘You are right, young man,’’ said McCabe, slapping 
his knee. ‘‘Go to Montana. You’ll realize what Paul 
meant when he rejoiced that he did not build on an- 
other man’s foundations. You’ll not find many founda- 
tions out there.’’ 

He took William to his own home that night, and they 
sat up late discussing the future. 

‘““You go to Sioux City,’’ said McCabe finally. 
‘“That’s the place to start. Tell Pastor Crozier there 
that I sent you. He’ll take care of you until spring, and 
then you can take a boat up the river to Montana.’’ 

McCabe saw William off for Sioux City the next 
morning, and as his train was pulling out he thrust a 
twenty-dollar bill into his hand. : 

Late that night, as the train stopped to take on water 
somewhere in Iowa, a newsboy came through the cars 
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erying an extra. William bought a paper and stared in 
surprise at the great black headline: 


ALL CHICAGO BURNING 


His first thought was of his friend the chaplain. His 
reaction was quite unlike that of the Georgia news- 
paper man, Robert Toombs, who happened to be visit- 
ing in Chicago at the time of the fire. Toombs tele- 
graphed to an Atlanta crony: ‘‘cHICAGO IS ON FIRE— 
WHOLE CITY BURNING DOWN—GOD BE PRAISED.”’ 

Although Chicago may have been the Sodom of the 
Middle West, William was not then as repelled by 
wickedness as perhaps he should have been. During his 
short stay there he had rather liked the city. 
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Ere this time I had had a mighty vision, not only of God’s 
power but of man’s needs, and away out on the frontier, 
even to the summit of the Rockies, I could see the miners, 
stage drivers, freighters, cowboys, and here and there among 
them a copper-colored native, beckoning and calling. To me 
these were Macedonian cries, and with the all-impelling 
word ‘‘go’’ locked up like fire in my bones, I felt like Paul 
—‘‘Woe be unto me if I go not.’’ 


mi Y JUNE, 1872, it was already so hot in 
hl Sioux City that you could hear the corn 
is sygrow, as the Iowa farmers would say. 
fa P™The hot winds blew in from the great 
plains, bouncing off the new tin roofs and the new red 
buildings, impelling the feverish populace to seek 
refuge in the yellow waters of the ‘‘Big Muddy.’’ That 
jaundiced current, cooled by the melting snows of the 
Northwest, provided the booming little town with its 
only bathtub in those hectic days when a steady stream 
of postwar pioneers was flowing through on the way to 
the free lands or the gold fields of the West. 

Mart Coulson, captain of the Missouri River steam- 
boat ‘‘Far West,’’ leaned over the rail and watched 
the sweating roustabouts as they swung aboard the 
boxes of bacon, flour, salt, potatoes, blankets, picks, 
shovels, axes, and other items which could be sold at a 
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fabulous profit in the West. Now and then he leaned 
over to curse them with the picturesque profanity of 
the river bottoms, and to exhort them to greater efforts. 
He was in a great hurry to finish loading and be off up 
river. There was a new boat in the Missouri trade, the 
‘‘Nellie Peck,’’ and she had steamed past Sioux City 
two full days ago, bound for Fort Benton, Montana. If 
the old ‘‘Far West’’ hoped to continue in the river 
trade, she would have to beat the new boat to Fort 
Benton. 

Whenever the captain thought of how spick and span 
the ‘‘ Nellie Peck’’ had looked when she sailed past him 
two days before with all her brass shining in the sun, 
gleaming-new with white and gold paint, his thick 
neck veins swelled and he almost swallowed his chaw 
of tobacco. And, to complicate matters, the old ‘‘Jose- 
phine’’ was somewhere between St. Louis and Sioux 
City, also headed for Fort Benton and hoping to beat 
the ‘‘Nellie Peck’’ and the ‘‘Far West.’’ Looking at 
the charred, dirty paint of his own boat, her woodwork 
nicked and ereased by hundreds of Indian fire arrows 
and bullets, he said to himself, ‘‘The Injuns’ll take 
that purty shine off ‘Nellie.’ Might even sink her.’’ It 
was a comforting thought for a hot day. | 

Suddenly the captain’s attention was arrested by a 
young man who shouldered his way through the roust- 
abouts on the crowded dock and ran up the gangplank 
toward him. He was a short stocky young fellow with 
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the powerful arms and shoulders of a farm boy accus- 
tomed to plowing. His legs looked to be too thin to 
support his powerful trunk, but they brought him up 
the gangplank fast enough. He had long, curly hair, and 
the captain could see that there was a stubborn jut to 

his chin. | 

He dropped the carpetbag that he was carrying and 
walked over to where the captain was standing. When 
he spoke, there was a faint, odd twist to his speech 
which the captain thought might be Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 

‘‘Can I go to Fort Benton with you?”’ he said. 

‘‘Nope,’’ said the captain. ‘‘Got a full crew. Try the 
‘ Josephine.’ She’ll be along here in a day or so. She’s a 
filthy old raft with a muleskinner of a captain, and she 
generally don’t have a full crew.’’ 

Disappointed, the young man turned to pick up his 
bag. ‘‘And this is such a nice boat,’’ he said regret- 
fully. Then, apparently on an impulse, he added, ‘‘Do 
you have room for a passenger?’’ 

“That’s different,’’ replied the captain, looking 
down at him. (His head did not come much above the 
captain’s shoulder.) ‘‘But you’ll have to be ready to 
leave right away. And the fare’s one hundred dollars.’’ 

‘‘T haven’t got that much,’’ said the young man, 
shaking his head. 

‘«Seventy-five dollars??? 

Another negative shake of the head. 
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‘‘Well,”’? said the captain. ‘‘I’ll tell you. I ain’t got 
any other passengers this trip. How much money have 
you got?”’ 

‘‘None,’’ confessed the young man. At the captain’s 
gasp of astonishment he added hurriedly, ‘‘But if 
you’ll take me, you’ll find fifty dollars waiting for you 
here at Pastor Crozier’s when you get back.’’ (The 
folks back in Gettysburg had promised to send him that 
much.) ; 

The captain took off his cap and scratched his head. 

‘“What you goin’ to Montana for, son?’’ 

‘“Oh, to sing and pray and teach people to be good.”’ 

‘‘No!’’ the captain exclaimed. ‘‘Never took anybody 
up-river to do that before. You a preacher ?”’ 

‘*Yes-siree!’’ 

‘“Will you preach for us on Sundays?’’ 

‘<Sure will.”’ 

‘‘Get aboard. Maybe you’ll bring us good luck. 
You'll find an empty cabin down that hatchway there.”’ 

When his penniless passenger had gone below, the 
captain turned and called up to the mate in the 
pilothouse. 

‘‘Hey, Jim, guess what we got aboard this trip?’ 
Without waiting for a reply he went on, ‘‘A preacher! 
An’ we’re going to have preachin’ all the way up to 
Benton.’’ Chuckling to himself, he spat into the river 
and cast a baleful eye upstream. Then he said to no 
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one in particular, ‘‘T bet that ‘Nellie Peck’ ain’t got no | 
preacher !’’ 

So that was how William Wesley Van Orsdel ob- 
tained his passage up the Missouri. 

He had arrived at Sioux City to find Pastor Crozier 
fully as co-operative as Chaplain McCabe had said he 
would be. He had spent the winter in the Rev. Mr. 
Crozier’s parsonage, helping him with his pastoral 
work, teaching Sunday school, and preaching at various 
points around the Iowa countryside. It was not a very 
productive stay financially, however, and by spring he 
had run through the money saved while working on the 
oil-pumping job. 

A General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, meeting at New York, had just authorized the 
creation of a new North Iowa Annual Conference. The 
Rev. Bennett Mitchell, who had been a delegate to that 
General Conference in New York, was appointed pre- 
siding elder in this new conference. 

The Rev. Mr. Mitchell, a somewhat pompous gentie- 
man of the type often found at large church assemblies, 
stopped off at Sioux City to see William on his way 
back from the General Conference. 

‘Brother Van Orsdel,’’ he said patronizingly, ‘‘I’ve 
heard of the good work you’ve been doing here. You’ve 
made avery good name for yourself.’’ 

‘<Thank you, Brother Mitchell,’’ said William mod- 
estly. 
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‘‘Now, Brother Van Orsdel, I suppose you’ve heard 
that the General Conference has set up a new North 
Iowa Conference?’’ 

‘‘There was something about it in the paper,’’ said 
William. 

‘‘Yes. Now,’’ said the Rev. Mr. Mitchell clearing his 
throat importantly, ‘‘I have been named presiding 
elder in the new conference.’’ 

‘‘So we heard,’’ said William, recalling with what 
groanings the news had been received. ‘‘Congratula- 
tions.’’ 

‘‘Thank you. Now, let’s get down to business. You 
know, I didn’t stop off here just for a cup of tea,’’ he 
said archly, looking around carefully to make sure that 
Pastor Crozier, who had just been reappointed to 
Sioux City, was not listening. ‘‘We’re taking the best 
men from here for the new conference. And in addition 
we’re going to get the cream of the seminary crop. It’ll 
be a great conference, Brother Van Orsdel.’’ 

‘‘Y’m sure it will, sir,’’? said William, smiling in- 
wardly. He new what was coming. The new conference 
would have trouble getting men. 

‘‘A great conference!’’ He tapped William on the 
knee. ‘‘Now of course very few conferences will take 
men without seminary training or ordination. Very 
few! But I know what you can do and I’ve saved a 
place for you with us in North Iowa.’’ 

‘“Where is it?’’ William asked meekly. 
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The Rev. Mr. Mitchell took a deep breath. ‘‘It’s 
Sleepy Hye. Sleepy Eye, and three outpoints. One of 
the most promising charges in the conference. I’ve 
saved it for you.’’ 

There was a pause to let the full import of the offer 
sink in. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the Rev. Mr. Mitchell. ‘‘ Well, my boy, 
what do you say?”’ 

‘‘Brother Mitchell,’’ said William, ‘‘T am touched. I 
feel very humble. But is it true that the General Con- 
ference also set up a new Rocky Mountain Confer- 
ence?’’ 

The Rev. Mr. Mitchell showed traces of annoyance. 

‘“Yes, I believe some action was taken along that 
line. But there won’t be anything out there for a long 
time yet. It’s a wilderness—a howling wilderness.’’ 

‘<That,’’? said William, ‘‘is where the Lord wants 
me to go.’’ 

‘“My boy,’’ said the Rev. Mr. Mitchell sharply, 
‘‘don’t be foolish. Don’t throw yourself away. Sleepy 
Kye will pay two hundred and thirty dollars a year 
and house. You can’t get money like that out in the 
Rocky Mountains.’’ 7 

‘“‘Tt’s not the money, Brother Mitchell, and it’s not 
what you and I want. It’s what the Lord wants. If he 
wants me to go West, he’ll support me when I get 
there.’’ 
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The Rev. Mr. Mitchell arose with all the injured 
dignity of a bearer of good tidings rebuffed. 

“‘T won’t withdraw my offer, Brother Van Orsdel. 
Take a night to pray over it. You may communicate 
your decision to me tomorrow.’’ He shook hands stiffly 
and walked out. 

Two hundred and thirty dollars and house was big 
money for the ministry in Iowa during those days. In 
Montana he would have no house, no church, no salary 
at all. But the matter had been decided long before as 
far as William was concerned. He declined the offer 
again in writing the next day. And when the ‘‘Far 
West’’ began loading at Sioux City in June, he bade 
good-by to Pastor Crozier and his other Sioux City 
friends. As a parting gift they presented him with a 
complete ministerial outfit—black Stetson hat, long- 
tailed black coat, and white vest. 

It was noon on June 12 when the ‘‘Far West’’ 
started for her desination in another civilization, 1,955 
miles up the river. That long trip up the winding, 
treacherous Missouri was a gradual introduction to a 
new world for the young Pennsylvanian. 

On the second day out the crew lined the decks to 
watch a battle between the Yankton Indians and an 
enemy tribe on the treeless plateau above the river 
banks. The Indians, intent on killing each other, paid no 
attention to the boat. William was thrilled. If this was 
hostile country so soon, what would it be by the time 
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Montana was reached? But after that things quieted 
down, and for the next few days the voyage was mo- 
notonously uneventful. 

On Sundays—there were two on the journey—Wil- 
liam, true to his word to Captain Coulson, preached 
and sang for the crew in impromptu services on the 
forward deck. On weekdays he worked in the galley, 
washing dishes. Occasionally he would go ashore to 
climb a tree and act as lookout while the crew mem- 
bers gathered in the wood that had been cut for the boat 
at certain points along the river bank. Several times 
they found the Indians had stolen it, and once as the 
crew were cutting wood along the bank they were fired 
on by hostile savages. 

As the ‘‘Far West’’ came into the Upper Missouri 
the Indians were seen in increasing numbers, and now 
and then they would shoot at the boat from cover 
among the cottonwoods above the river. Once they 
tried to set it aflame with fire arrows, and William 
dashed from place to place on the deck with buckets 
of water while bullets zinged past his ears. These were 
normal hazards of the trip to the crew, but to young 
Van Orsdel they were thrilling indeed. 

At one point on the Upper Missouri, when they 
stopped to gather wood, no sooner had the gangplank 
touched shore than the thicket was seen to be alive 
with Sioux warriors in war paint and full war regalia. 
Before the gangplank could be withdrawn the Indians 
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had swarmed up it and onto the deck. But Captain 
Coulson talked with the leaders of this war party— 
two big, fine-looking Indians, both dressed in eagle- 
feathered war bonnets and carrying tomahawks as 
symbols of authority. The boat was at their mercy, but 
after receiving gifts of pipes, beads, and jewelry they 
ordered their followers to withdraw. 

As the Indians were leaving, one of the chiefs point- 
ed to William and asked the captain in good English, 
‘“Who’s that?’ 

‘‘Oh, he’s our preacher,’’ Captain Coulson replied. 

‘‘Good,’’ he said, nodding at William in a friendly 
way. ‘‘I’m a preacher also.’’ 

After the Indians had gone, Captain Coulson turned 
to William. 

‘“Know who that was?’’ he said. ‘‘Sitting Bull, the 
great Sioux medicine man. He’s a preacher all right, 
and when he preaches they listen! The other one’s 
name is Rain in the Face, or something like that. I’ve 
met up with them before. They’re bad ’uns. They mean 
business. ”’ 

Indians were not the only interesting visitors to 
board the ‘‘Far West.’’ At the next stop for wood a 
tall, athletic-looking white man came aboard. He had 
long black hair flung back over his shoulders, and he 
was dressed from head to foot in buckskin. 

‘“That was Bill Cody,’’ said the captain to William 
after his picturesque visitor had gone. | 
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At the last stop for wood below Fort Benton still 
another white man came up the gangplank, dressed in 
fringed buckskin and carrying a fine rifle. 

‘‘T can’t stay here any longer,’’ he told the captain. 
‘*Too many hostile Injuns. I’m goin’ into Benton.’’ 

This was Jim Dexter, William learned, and a very 
friendly sort he seemed. 

Dexter was a crack shot, and game was to be seen in 
great abundance along the river—antelope, mountain 
sheep, deer, buffalo. Soon after he had come aboard 
the captain made a suggestion. 

‘< Jim, we’re about out of fresh meat. Think you can 
hit something from here?”’ 

‘<T’ll have you one in a minute.’’ 

He leveled his rifle and brought down a deer in one 
shot. A boat was lowered with men to go and bring it in, 
but Dexter’s keen eyes spied something in the brush 
along the riverbank. 

*“Call back the boat,’’ he said. ‘‘That brush is alive 
with Injuns.’’ 

Regretfully the captain ordered its return. 

‘‘H'resh meat’s hard on the stomach, anyway,’’ he 
said philosophically. 

‘‘Liead’s plenty hard to digest,’’ Dexter agreed. 

A day from Fort Benton Captain Coulson suddenly 
shouted to his first mate up in the pilothouse, ‘‘ Throw 
her hard astern !’’ 

The big paddle wheel groaned, and a column of 
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muddy water spurted clear over the top of the boat. 
When she was stopped and the anchor had been let 
down, the crew came running forward to see what had 
happened. 

With the boat’s engines quiet they could hear a loud, 
earthquakelike rumbling. The captain pointed. Across 
the prairie like a brown river came a herd of buffalo. 
As far as the eye could see there were buffalo—thou- 
sands of them, running close-packed, head to head, 
thirty or forty abreast. They paid no attention at all to 
the ‘‘Far West’’ but plunged into the water a few hun- 
dred yards above the boat and began fording the river. 

For four long hours the unending river of buffalo 
flowed into the Missouri, half swimming, half flounder- 
ing. The boat waited. The captain cursed. But there 
was nothing else to do. ‘‘They’d a crushed us like we 
was cardboard,’’ said the first mate to William. 

To cap the excitement of the trip for William, just 
below Fort Benton the ‘‘F'ar West’’ passed the ‘‘ Nellie 
Peck,’’ gleaming brass and all, stuck fast on one of the 
river’s treacherous sand shoals. Captain Mart Coulson 
pulled into Fort Benton with a new record under his 
belt—seventeen days and twenty hours between Sioux 
City and the head of navigation. Traveling by ‘‘fast 
bell’’ almost the entire trip, and in spite of the buffalo, | 
the old steamer had set a record that was never to be 
broken. 
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Sunday at the Four Deuces 


We reached Fort Benton by the steamer ‘‘Far West’’ on 
Sabbath morning, June 30, 1872, at 7 a.m. It was in the 
midst of a heavy rain. 


F THE trip up the Missouri from Sioux 
~City had been a gradual introduction to 
hi. the Western country, Fort Benton in 1872 
éwas the Wild West on a picture post card. 
Hom the upper deck of the ‘‘Far West,’’ about 
level with the top of the high clay banks of the Mis- 
sourl, William peered with eager eyes through the 
mist and rain at the odd collection of unpainted shacks, 
log huts, wickiups, tents, and false fronts that were 
set incongruously against the magnificent backdrop of 
the dun-colored mountains. The river curved gracefully 
away from the little settlement as though it were con- 
temptuous of the Johnny-come-lately town and its loud 
little inhabitants. 

The young preacher, looking at the sweep of river 
and plain and mountains, and again at the little town, 
spoke aloud. 

‘‘Truly,’’ he said, ‘‘God is in this place.’’ 

When the boat docked, he bade good-by to Captain 
Coulson and his friends among the crew and walked 
up the main street of Fort Benton. He had no money, 
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and his Bible and a few articles of clothing in the 
carpetbag were his sole possessions. The crowd which 
had gathered to witness the arrival of the ‘‘Far West’’ 
eyed him curiously. He was wearing the long black 
preacher’s coat and the black Stetson hat that had been 
given to him when he left Sioux City. Some among the 
crowd surmised that he must be a new gambler, for 
only gamblers and preachers dressed like that, and 
surely no preacher would set foot in Fort Benton. If 
he had been a new gambler he would have had slight 
chance of surviving his first day in Fort Benton. The 
local gamblers were jealous gentlemen. 

But he was oblivious to their stares, lost in con- 
templation of the scene that was spread out before 
him. The long main street of the town was ankle deep 
in mud, the gluelike gumbo of the West that is like no 
other mud in the world. From the river docks all the 
way back through the town there were ox teams drawn 
up, waiting their turn to load supplies for the camps 
and settlements to the west. Since it was Sunday, even 
at that early hour the whole town, unmindful of the 
rain, was slogging up and down the street, shouting 
greetings, stopping to talk, and going from saloon to 
saloon. There were half a dozen saloons and dance 
halls, each with an elaborate false front. From each 
there issued the strains of piano music, a babble of 
voices, and the whining of roulette wheels. The crowd 
in the street—fifteen men for every woman—was mot- 
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ley, colorful. There were soldiers from the fort, whose 
adobe walls could be seen just beyond the end of the 
street, Indians, cowboys, freighters, dandified gam- 
blers in high silk hats, miners, river roustabouts, har- 
lots. All but the latter carried guns—mostly Colt .45’s 
—swinging from holsters strapped to their belts. Here 
was the whole pageantry of the new-won West—the 
West without schools, churches, libraries, homes, 
banks, hotels—the wicked West, society in incubus. 

A preacher from Saskatchewan who traveled 
through Fort Benton at about this time passed judg- 
ment on the place as follows: 


Benton was a typical far-western town in the ’70’s. There 
was a small garrison of United States troops, living in an 
adobe fort. Here were saloons and gambling dens galore.... 
During parts of two days we spent in Fort Benton, I feel sure 
that I heard more awful blasphemy and foul, obscene talk 
than I had in ten years on the Saskatchewan. If these were the 
only products of our modern progress, then for God’s sake and 
humanity’s also give us barbarism.! 


* Tt would have been difficult to find a less promising 
place on the North American continent for a preach- 
ing service; but it was Sunday, and to a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman the Sabbath meant a preaching service. So 
William’s first concern was to find a suitable place for 
a service. 


1 John McDougall, On Western Trails in the Early ’70’s. 
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He accosted a man with long swooping mustaches 
whom he took, from the silver star on his vest, to be 
some sort of official. 

‘‘Constable,’’ he said pleasantly in his odd Dutch 
accent, ‘‘would you be so kind as to tell me whereabouts 
in town I can hold a religious service?’’ 

The ‘‘constable’’ looked at him as though he could 
not believe his ears. 

‘¢You say a religious service, son?”’ 

‘<Yes,’’ said William, ‘‘a preaching service.”’ 

‘‘H’m. Why, yes. Yes, sonny. Guess you kin use the 
courthouse for that.’’ He pointed up the street. ‘*That’s 
it up there by that place with the shaved logs. You go 
right ahead an’ use it.”’ 

The courthouse for his first service in Montana! 
William was surprised and pleased at the ease with 
which he had secured the co-operation of the local 
authorities. He walked eagerly toward the courthouse. 

From the outside the courthouse appeared to be sub- 
stantial enough, although it was simply a log cabin 
with a crudely lettered sign reading ‘‘Court House’’ 
tacked to the door. But inside there was nothing but a 
few turned-up cracker boxes, a wooden bench, a spit- 
toon, and a battered copy of the Idaho statutes. The 
floor was hard-packed earth, and the ceiling—what 
there was of it—was sod. 

That was the trouble—from what there wasn’t of it 
a steady stream of rain poured into the frontier tem- 
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ple of justice. This had turned the floor into the same 
black gumbo that was to be found outside. Obviously 
the Fort Benton courthouse was no place for a Chris- 
tian service. 

William tucked his carpetbag firmly under his arm, 
shook the water from his broad-brimmed hat, and head- 
ed straight for the nearest saloon. 

He had never been in a saloon before, and the smell 
of stale whiskey that hit him in the face as he pushed 
through the swinging doors staggered him. But had he 
been the most sodden barfly in Harrisburg he still 
would not have felt at home in this saloon. Externally 
it was a long unpainted board shack with a two-story 
false front; but inside a beautiful mahogany bar 
stretched for the equivalent of half a block. This bar 
was jammed solid, elbow to elbow, with thirsty cus- 
tomers acquiring an early edge for the usual Sunday 
carousing. Beyond the bar stretched an infinity of 
heavy mirrors ornately decorated with plump gold and 
silver nymphs. An army of white-aproned bartenders, 
each with a gun strapped across his middle, shuttled 
deftly about among the kegs, bottles, and barrels. A 
separate counter was piled high with free lunch. Out in 
front of the bar, which ran down one side of the long 
room, was a cleared space for dancing, surrounded by 
wire-legged tables. A shiny new piano, bearing the 
imprint of a fashionable Chicago music house, fur- 
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nished music for the patrons of terpsichore; and even 
at that early hour the gaudy ‘‘Coast women,’’ whose 
job it was to dance, drink, gamble with, and occasional- 
ly rob, the customers, did not lack for patrons. Just 
beyond the dance floor was a section of the place set 
aside for gambling, replete with roulette wheels, bird- 
cages, green dice tables, and other tables for poker. A 
little balcony ran around on two sides of the gambling 
section, and here were booths for private parties. Back 
of the booths were the quarters where the girls and 
the personnel of the establishment lived, and the office 
of the proprietor. This was more than a saloon—it was 
an institution. 

The place was crowded, and nobody paid any atten- 
tion to William. They were wrapped up in their drink- 
ing, their dancing, their games of chuck-a-luck, fan-tan, 
blackjack, and roulette. 

William walked boldly up to the man behind the cash 
register at the far end of the long bar. 

‘‘ Are you the proprietor of this place?’’ he asked. 

The man finished lighting a cigar before he replied. 

‘‘Reckon so,’’ he said. ‘‘What kin I do for you?”’ 

‘*Ts there any place in this town where I can hold a 
preaching service? It’s Sunday, you know.’’ There was 
a note of reproval in his voice. | 

‘Well! You must be a preacher.’’ He stuck out his 
hand. ‘‘We’re right glad to have you in town. We ain’t 
never had a preacher in Benton.’’ He laid his cigar 
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down carefully on the edge of the counter. ‘‘ You want 
to hold a service somewhere, eh?’’ 

‘*Yes. This is the Lord’s day, you know.’’ William 
was shocked to the depths of his soul by Fort Benton’s 
Sabbath observance, or lack of it. 

‘<So it is,’’ said the proprietor reflectively. ‘‘So it is. 
Guess most of us out here have forgotten that. Well, 
I’ll tell you—you kin hold your service right here.’’ 

‘‘Here?’’ said William. 

‘“Right here. They’s more people here than any place 
else in town. Unless you don’t hanker for preachin’ to 
a congregation of sinners?’’ 

‘‘Brother, they’re just the ones I want to preach to.’’ 

‘‘They’s more of them than the others,’’ said the 
proprietor. He came out from behind the counter. 
““You ready to commence ?”’ 

‘‘Right now?’’ said William, aghast. 

‘<They’ll never be a better time.”’ 

He put two fingers in his mouth and emitted a shriek- 
ing whistle to get the attention of his patrons. When 
the noise had quieted down, he stood on a chair and in- 
troduced William. 

‘‘Tadies an’ genelmen, the Four Deuces is happy to 
present, for the first time in Fort Benton or Montana 
Territory, a real, genuwine preacher. Everybody keep 
still until he’s through, and bar’s closed for one hour. 
Go ahead, preacher.”’ 

There was no time to tell the proprietor that he would 
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like a few minutes to dry off and collect his wits. The 
gambling stopped, the roulette wheels were silent, the 
dancers sat down, and the conversation along the bar 
dropped to a whisper. Coast women, fresh from early- 
morning assignations, came out of the back rooms and 
stood along the balcony. This was something new. A 
real preacher was going to ‘‘say a few words.”’ 

William walked out into the middle of the dance 
floor, the water dripping from his clothes, and tried 
desperately to think of a good way to-begin his first 
sermon in Montana. But this was so ridiculously dif- 
ferent from the way he had pictured that first service— 
a little group of isolated believers gathered in a 
schoolhouse or a home—that he could think of nothing 
to say. This crowd—there must have been several 
hundred people within sound of his voice, if he’d had 
any voice—was the biggest and the toughest he’d ever 
tackled. 

He swallowed hard, but no words came. Eivery eye 
was on him. In desperation he decided to sing. He knew 
that he could rely on his singing. 

First he sang ‘‘In the Sweet By and By,’’ and, sur- 
prisingly enough, the saloon pianist picked it up and 
accompanied him. By the time this was over he had 
collected his wits and had thought of something to say; . 
but scarcely had he opened his mouth when there was 
a cry from the crowd, ‘‘Sing some more, preacher !’’ 

So he sang some more. He sang four or five Moody 
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and Sankey hymns and two or three songs that were 
currently popular back East. They roared for more. 
So he sang his favorite, one that he was to sing again 
and again during his years in Montana—‘‘ Diamonds 
in the Rough.’’ 

‘‘Diamonds in the Rough’’ was one of the moral 
stories in song that were so popular in that day. It 
told the story of Charley Byron, a famous clown in 
one of the biggest circuses on the road. Charley held 
a very lucrative contract, but one night he heard a 
gospel mission band playing on the streets of Fort 
Worth, Texas, and was converted. The song tells the 
story, and William, always practically in tears himself 
as he sang it, managed to squeeze every drop of pathos 
and appeal out of it. 


While walking out one evening, 
Not knowing where to go, 

Just to pass the time away, 
Before we held our show, 

I heard the gospel mission band 
Singing with all their might; 

I gave my heart to Jesus, 
And left the show that night. 


I used to dance the polka, 
The schottische, and the waltz; 
I loved the theater with all 
It’s glittering show and fuss; 
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When Jesus found me, 
He found me crude and tough, 
But praise the Lord, he saved me; 
I’m a diamond in the rough! 


William’s shout on the last two lines brought down 
the house. It struck a responsive chord in his tough 
but sentimental congregation, most of whom fancied 
themselves as ‘‘diamonds in the rough.’’ They whistled, 
stamped their feet, applauded. Some of his bearded 
audience cried openly, and the tears ran down his own 
cheeks. Others turned their heads away, or blew their 
noses. They would not let him stop until he had sung 
it through three times. He had them now; and when 
he finally spoke—a short, homely sermon on God’s love 
and man’s unworthiness—they were ready to listen. 

When he was through, when his hour was up and the 
bar was declared reopened, they did not want to let 
him go. 

‘‘What’s your name, preacher?’’ someone cried. 

‘¢William Wesley Van Orsdel,’’ he said. 

The crowd laughed until the bottles behind the bar 
shook. 

‘‘We’ll just call you ‘Brother Van,’ ’’ drawled a tall 
army scout. | 

And from then on he was never known by any 
other name in Montana. He was one of their own. 

Brother Van—we might as well get used to that— 
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spent the first few nights in Fort Benton aboard the 
‘‘War West.’’ Captain Coulson told him that he could 
make the boat his headquarters as long as she was tied 
up there. He too had succumbed to the vague out-of- 
this-world charm of his preacher-passenger. 

The Thursday following this first eventful Sabbath 
in the West was the Fourth of July, and early in 
the morning the tall army scout who had dubbed him 
‘Brother Van’’ in the saloon appeared at the boat with 
an invitation from the noncommissioned officers at the 
fort to have dinner with them. This Brother Van was 
glad to do, the boat’s rations being what they were. 

The scout, a young fellow of about twenty-seven, 
introduced himself as Young Tatton. He was an Irish- 
man from Canada and a Roman Catholic, but he had 
been so impressed with Brother Van’s preaching and 
singing in the Four Deuces the previous Sunday that 
he had decided to appoint himself a sort of unofficial 
guardian for the tenderfoot Methodist preacher as long 
as he should remain in Fort Benton. Thus began a 
friendship that was to endure until Brother Van’s 
death. Later, when Young Tatton had become Judge 
Tatton of the Montana Supreme Court, they would 
spend hours in reminiscing about the old days at Fort 
Benton. 

Although it was not much more than eight o’clock in 
the morning, Fort Benton was already deep in celebra- 
tion of the glorious Fourth. The street was jammed; 
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revolvers were fired recklessly in the air; many of the 
throng were already drunk; and there were half a dozen 
fist fights in progress. Later in the day there would be 
a buffalo barbecue, foot and horse races along the 
main street, and other public spectacles. But, explained 
Tatton, the town was out of bounds for the soldiers on 
days like this. Too dangerous. 

At the fort, an adobe structure set inside the palisade 
of what had been an old Indian trading post, Brother 
Van felt a quick stab of homesickness. Here was a little 
island of the United States he knew in the midst of this 
mountainous wilderness. The old flag floated lazily 
above the fort as it had over Cemetery Ridge and 
Culp’s Hill. There were men in strange Western buck- 
skin at the fort, like Young Tatton, but the regular- 
army uniforms of the noncommissioned officers were 
the old beloved blue of the Federal Union. And as the 
officers themselves crowded around him, extending 
their hands, asking eagerly for the latest news from 
‘‘back home,’’ there were accents that he recognized— 
svood York and Lancaster Dutch, soft Maryland intona- 
tions. It was the first and last time in Montana that he 
ever felt the least bit homesick. Company B, Seventh 
Infantry, garrisoning the fort, had been recruited from 
southern Pennsylvania and western Maryland. 

When the dinner was ready, the officer in charge, 
spick and span in dress uniform, came up to Brother 
Van. 
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‘<We’ve never had a priest or a preacher at this 
post before, sir,’’ he said. ‘‘ We’ve never had a prayer, 
except when one of us has read the prayer for the 
dead. Will you honor us by saying grace?’’ 

‘“Gladly,’’ said Brother Van. 

The men in blue and buckskin stood with bowed 
heads while he prayed. 

‘‘O Lord our God, we thank thee for this great and 
good land. We are richly blessed in it. We thank thee 
that we are once again one nation. We thank thee that 
beneath this flag all men are free. Make us worthy of 
our inheritance, and of thee. Amen.’’ 

The dinner itself, served on long tables set for the 
occasion out in the stockade, was a veritable feast. The 
boats had brought bread and dried fruit, both of which 
were great delicacies in the West. Then there was the 
usual Western fare—jerked buffalo, fresh antelope 
meat, trout, and dried buffalo tongue. The post cook 
had baked five huge cakes for the occasion and had 
delved into the commissary’s carefully-guarded supply 
of tea. Then, after dinner, there was an extra ration 
of tobacco all around. 

After dinner, too, there were speeches and patriotic 
songs. An officer read the Declaration of Independence. 
They all sang ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ ‘‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ and others. There was 
a volley in memory of the Civil War dead. A grizzled 
scout told tales of Indian fighting. Brother Van, when 
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called on, described his experiences as a youth at 
Gettysburg. All in all, it was quite a celebration. 

After it was over and Young Tatton was escorting 
him back to the boat, just below the town the scout 
pointed out a huge cliff that rose a hundred and fifty 
feet above the river. 

‘¢ All this’ll pass,’’ Tatton said philosophically, wav- 
ing his hand toward the town, ‘‘but that’ll go on for a 
long time. It’s Fort Benton’s only real claim to fame— 
a buffalo cliff.’’ He went on to explain. 

‘‘That’s the way these lazy plains Indians get their 
meat, and it’s one reason the buffalo are disappearing 
from this country. They get a young brave to dress up 
in a buffalo skin with the head attached. Then they 
give him an ‘“‘Juis-Kini,’ or buffalo stone, which is 
blessed by a medicine man, and which is supposed to 
give him the power to call buffalo. It’s a kind of re- 
ligious ceremony, and the night before he goes into 
action they make this young fellow burn sweet grass 
and pine to draw the spirits. Then he has to purify him- 
self by passing through the smoke. 

‘When everything is ready and there is a herd in 
sight, as there usually is around here, this boy in 
the buffalo suit jumps out in front of them and begins 
to yell something like ‘‘Hoo-hoo-hoo-ini-uh-ini-uh! 
Then other Indians hiding behind rocks and trees be- 
gin to yell; and the poor buffalo, scared out of their 
wits, beginning running toward this decoy. He runs 
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straight for that cliff. He has a place all fixed in the 
edge of the cliff to hide, and he ducks into it just ahead 
of the herd. Over they go, just like sheep, anywhere 
from a hundred to ten thousand of ’em. Of course once 
in a while they catch up with this lad in the buffalo 
suit and pitch him over the cliff too. That makes it 
interesting for the buffalo. 

‘‘That place down there is white with buffalo bones. 
Only the saddles are good for food, so that’s all they 
take, except the horns. They build medicine lodges with 
them. 

‘<This means there isn’t any price for buffalo hides. 
The skins of bulls bring a dollar, and the hides of 
calves and cows from forty to sixty cents apiece.’’ Tat- 
ton shook his head. ‘‘Buffalo made this country, and 
it won’t be the same without ’em.”’ 

To Brother Van, remembering the endless herd that 
had forded the Missouri in front of the ‘‘Far West,’’ 
it seemed a little absurd to envision the time when 
there would be no more buffalo on the plains. But Tat- 
ton was right. In 1875 a government report speaks of 
a single herd of one hundred thousand buffalo that 
were killed near Dodge City, Kansas. There was an- 
other herd that made the country brown for a stretch 
of earth seventy miles long by thirty miles wide. On one 
of the first railroads to be laid across Kansas a train 
was held up for nine hours while a herd of buffalo 
crossed the track. But by 1876 the buffalo had gone. Ex- 
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cept for a few scattered specimens in parks and pre- 
serves, they had vanished from the country. 

The disappearance of the buffalo from the Western 
plains was to be a tragedy which would affect Brother 
Van directly, for it became the underlying reason for 
the trouble with the Sioux and Cheyennes culminating 
in the Custer Massacre of 1876. 

But that night, when Tatton predicted the vanish- 
ing of the buffalo, Brother Van laughed. He laughed 
not only because of what Tatton had said but because 
he was already in love with the West. 
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Red Souls at Last 


It was about this time that a visit was made to the Black- 
feet and Piegan Agency on the Teton River, and near where 
is now located the town of Choteau. ‘‘Major’’ Jesse Armi- 
tage was agent and Mr. W. B. Sanders, teacher. A hearty 
welcome was given. 


HERE was obviously plenty of mission- 
ary work to be done in Fort Benton, and 


“more responsible members of the com- 
munity to stay on there and try to organize a church. 
He pondered the question, but finally decided to move 
on farther west. Fort Benton was wild enough by 
Eastern standards, but to the west were the Indian 
reservations and the fabulously wild gold camps. Awe- 
some tales were told in Fort Benton of the lawlessness 
of the latter. 

He had not come nearly three thousand miles to 
be content with reasonable facsimiles. If there was a 
wilder West and a greater need, that was the place for 
him. 

So when, on July 6, he had an unexpected opportun- 
ity to ride to Fort Shaw, sixty miles to the west in the 
Sun River country, he gladly took it. A regimental ad- 
jutant from that post had brought his wife to Fort 
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Benton to catch the boat for back East, and he was glad 
to have company on the return trip. 

Brother Van, foolishly underestimating the hard- 
ships of the trip, threw his ordinary clothes and his 
Bible into the old carpetbag and donned the preaching 
clothes that had been given him at Sioux City. The 
army wagon in which the journey was to be made was 
a roomy affair drawn by five army mules, and it was 
loaded with supplies for the fort. Brother Van sat 
up on the high seat with the adjutant. 

There were sixty miles of unbroken wilderness be- 
tween the two army posts, and the road was little more 
than a dusty track across the prairie. The gumbo was 
still sticky and tough from the rains of the previous 
week, and the springs of the army wagon were not 
what they once had been. The load was heavy, and the 
mules, rugged individualists that they were, had vary- 
ing ideas about the best course to take around rocks 
and other natural obstacles. There were swollen 
streams to be forded, and many stops were necessary 
to co-ordinate the activities of the mules and to smooth 
out grievances between them and the adjutant. Once 
it was necessary to get out in the middle of a rushing 
stream and push. Before they had covered ten miles 
Brother Van’s new coat and hat were spattered with 
dust and mud and he was wet to the waist. The clerical 
outfit, which had previously suffered from the rain in 
Fort Benton, was now a sad sight. This made necessary 
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another brief stop while he changed back into his old 
clothes. It was a rough, uncomfortable trip, and 
Brother Van could not help wondering how the adju- 
tant’s pretty young wife had managed to look so neat 
at the end of it. 

Moreover, the adjutant, an admirable companion in 
many respects, turned out to have a short temper and 
a colorful vocabulary. He kept himself under control 
in the face of innumerable temptations for the first 
twenty miles, but after that the increasing recalci- 
trance of the mules and the hazards of the journey 
proved too much. After the mules had divided two to 
three on the question of going to the right or left of 
a series of rocks and had subjected the wagon and 
its occupants to a terrific bumping, he lost the last of 
his temper. He rose from his seat and spoke to the 
errant animals in a language direct and simple, but 
profane in the true Western sense—which means that 
it was blasphemous, exotic, and not without a certain 
artistry. Brother Van, with his own long patience some- 
what worn by this time, listened with silent sympathy. 

When he was through and both the ancestry of the 
mules and their present conduct had been thoroughly 
excoriated, the purple-visaged adjutant turned apolo- 
getically to Brother Van. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, parson. I forgot myself.”’ 

‘‘Well,’? said Brother Van, laughing, ‘‘you put 
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it a mite stronger than I would, but I certainly sympa- 
thize with your point of view.”’ 

That night, just after the thick prairie darkness 
settled about them, it began to rain, and they were 
thoroughly soaked by the time they located an aban- 
doned cabin. They built a fire in the old stove, hung 
their wet clothes around it to dry, and rolled up for 
the night in their damp blankets. Outside, Brother Van 
heard for the first time the eerie howl of coyotes. It 
was a good introduction for the young preacher to the 
joys of travel in Montana. 

The next day’s journey was pretty much a repetition 
of the first. At nightfall they arrived at the Sun River 
crossing, with its few scattered cabins and saloon. 
Brother Van bethought himself of the name of one of 
the settlers there which had been given him by an of- 
ficer at Fort Benton. An inquiry at the saloon quickly 
brought information about the man in question, a Mr. 
Charles Bull. Mr. Bull was a rancher who lived in a 
cabin about half a mile below the crossing. When lo- 
cated he proved to be a large, affable man, recently ar- 
rived from Kansas, and a former Methodist. He had a 
wife and two boys, and they were overjoyed at having 
a preacher as an overnight guest. There were no extra 
beds in the two-room cabin, but Brother Van and the | 
adjutant were glad to curl up in their blankets before 
the fire. 

The next day being Sunday, Mr. Bull—after some 
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gentle urging by Brother Van—dispatched his oldest 
son on horseback to round up the Sun River neighbors; 
and by 10:30 a.m. a half-dozen ranchers and their fam- 
ilies had gathered in the yard of the Bull ranch for the 
first preaching service ever to be held in the Sun River 
country. The somewhat subdued adjutant was pre- 
vailed upon to take Brother Van’s Bible and the three 
or four children and conduct a Sunday-school class out 
beyond the corral, while Brother Van preached to the 
erownups. It was characteristic of Brother Van that 
he always tried to involve everyone present in the 
proceedings one way or another, and he was so sweetly 
insistent that he was seldom refused. Mr. Bull offered 
prayer, and two of the ladies sang an impromptu duet, 
with frequent promptings on the words from Brother 
Van and long bars of ‘‘mmm’s.’’ One bearded old 
ranch hand, who later confessed that he came just for 
the ‘‘sociability,’’ found himself reading a benediction 
that Brother Van had written out for him! 

At this time Brother Van, as usual, was completely 
broke. But he never worried about money. He trusted 
in the Lord one hundred per cent. ‘‘If he wants me to 
do his work, he’ll take care of me,’’ he would say 
serenely. He would never institute an offering for his 
own use, but when others did so he would accept it as 
the Lord’s method of taking care of, him. So now, when 
Mr. Bull passed the hat, he gladly accepted the surpris- 
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ing sixty-five dollars that the little group had placed 
in it. 

That Sunday service at the Bull ranch was produc- 
tive. The congregation which had assembled to hear 
Brother Van that Sabbath morning held together, and 
today the Sun River Circuit consists of some six little 
churches that have grown out of that original meeting. 

After dinner at the Bull ranch the adjutant wanted 
to push on immediately to Fort Shaw, which was now 
but a couple of hours’ ride distant. But he did not 
reckon with Pennsylvania Dutch piety and stubborn- 
ness. Brother Van did not believe in working or travel- 
ing on the Sabbath unless it was for some purpose con- 
nected with the building of the Kingdom of God. On 
this point he was sweetly unreasonable. He proposed 
to spend another night at Bull’s ranch and then go on 
to the fort the next morning. The desperate adjutant 
finally told him that if they could arrive at their des- 
tination by sundown there would be a chance to hold 
a service there; and Brother Van, acknowledging the 
legitimacy of a journey for such an end, agreed to 
start. 

They reached the fort late in the afternoon, and that 
evening Brother Van preached and sang to the men of 
the post. They received him cordially; but, he records © 
sadly, ‘‘there were no conversions under my preach- 
ing there.’’ After spending the night at the fort, he 
bade the adjutant good-by and pressed on alone by foot 
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to the Blackfoot Indian reservation near the town of 
Choteau at the foot of the Rockies. 

Once at the reservation, after a day of foot-weary 
travel, he received a cordial welcome from the 
‘‘Major,’’ one Jesse Armitage. (Major is a purely hon- 
orary title, all Indian agents being given that distinc- 
tion.) He was granted the privilege of holding services 
for the Indians in the reservation schoolhouse, and a 
cot was set up in the rear of the reservation store for 
his use as long as he should care to remain. He was not 
the first to bring the Christian gospel to the Blackfeet 
—Father DeSmet’s and Father Ravalli’s ‘‘black- 
robes’’ were frequent visitors, and they had set up a 
large Jesuit mission at St. Ignatius, in the upper Bitter 
Root Valley—but he was the first Protestant to preach 
to them. 

Perhaps for a moment it would be well to review the 
background of Indian missions in the Pacific North- 
west. It is as thrilling a story as any in American 
history. 

In the late fall of 1832 four travel-stained, half- 
starved Indians appeared on the streets of St. Louis 
and asked certain startled citizens, in broken English, 
where they might find the ‘‘White Man’s Book of 
Heaven.’’ They were quickly hustled off to General 
William Clark, the old explorer, who was then super- 
intendent of Indian affairs at St. Louis. To him they 
unfolded an amazing story. 
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They were, they said, members of the Nez Percé 
tribe, and they had been chosen by the rest of the 
tribe to make the two-thousand-mile trip from the 
Northwest to St. Louis in order to bring back the sacred 
book that told about the white man’s God, and white 
teachers to interpret it. They had learned of the book 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company explorers and trad- 
ers, and their fathers had heard General Clark himself 
attribute the white man’s magic skills to his religion. 
To get this book and the teachers they had traveled 
for seven months on foot through a wilderness in- 
habited by hostile tribes and fraught with unknown 
natural dangers. One had died on the way. 

General Clark greeted the pilgrims cordially but 
did not pay much attention to their strange tale. He 
had not paid much attention to anyone’s stories since 
the year 1803, when he and Meriwether Lewis had 
been solemnly warned by Thomas Jefferson that they 
would in all likelihood encounter in their travels live 
specimens of the mastodon whose bones had been found 
in the great salt licks of Kentucky. He entertained his 
visitors lavishly during the winter and took them to his 
own church—the Roman Catholic. But he did not con- 
cern himself particularly with their mission. 

Two of the Indians died during the winter, and the 
other two decided to return to the Northwest in the 
spring. Before they departed they were tendered a final 
banquet by the general, and one of them made a moving 
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speech which was received with mixed emotions by 
their host. 

‘‘T came to you over the trail of many moons from 
the setting sun. You were the friends of my fathers, 
who have all gone the long way. I came with an eye 
partly open for my people who sit in darkness. I go back 
with both eyes closed. How could I go back blind to my 
blind people? I made my way to you with strong arms 
through many enemies and strange lands that I might 
carry much back to them. I go with both arms broken 
and empty. Two fathers came with us. They were the 
braves of many winters and wars. We leave them asleep 
here by your great water and wigwams. They were 
tried in many moons and their moccasins wore out. 

‘‘My people sent me to get the white man’s Book of 
Heaven. You took me to where they worship the Great 
Spirit with candles, but the book was not there. You 
showed me the images of the Great Spirit and the 
pictures of the good land beyond, but the book was not 
among them to tell us the way. I am going back the 
long trail to my people in the dark land. You make my 
feet heavy with gifts, and my moccasins will grow old 
with carrying them, and yet the book is not among 
them. When I tell my poor, blind people, after the more 
snow, in the Big Council, that I did not bring the book, 
no word will be spoken by our old men or by our young 
braves. One by one they will rise up and go out in 
darkness, and they will go a long path to other hunting 
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grounds. No white man will go with them, and no white 
man’s Book of Heaven will make the way plain. I have 
no more words.’’ 

These moving words were copied down by one of 
the guests at the banquet and sent back East. The two 
braves, ‘‘The Rabbit-Skin-Leggings’’ and ‘‘No-Horns- 
on-His-Head,’’ started sadly homeward. The latter 
died when they reached the mouth of the Yellowstone, 
the former alone returning from the pilgrimage on 
which five had embarked. Portraits of. these two by 
George Catlin, a celebrated painter of Indian portraits 
who accompanied them part way, now hang in the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington. 

When the story of the banquet was published in the 
Eastern newspapers, it resulted in a great wave of 
missionary activity. The Catholics sent out Father De- 
Smet to the Pacific Northwest. The American Board 
(Congregational) dispatched the Rev. Samuel Parker 
to Oregon in 1835, and he took with him a physician by 
the name of Marcus Whitman, whose fame was to 
eclipse his own. The Methodists invited the Rev. Jason 
Lee to take charge of the mission they proposed to 
establish in Oregon. Other denominations also took 
steps to get the white man’s ‘‘ Book of Heaven”’ in the 
hands of the Indians. 

Oregon got most of the attention; and the Nez 
Percés, who had started the whole thing, were largely 
ignored. The Oregon Trail had made that territory 
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fairly accessible to missionaries. But stretching its vast 
bulk of mountains, rivers, and plains for 550 miles 
along the top of this wild and beautiful country be- 
tween the sluggish Missouri and the salt sea was the 
wildest and most beautiful of all—the land the Indians 
called ‘‘Shining Mountains’’ and the Spaniards simply 
‘Montana.’’ No Oregon Trail opened the way here, and 
only the bravest or the most foolhardy of the west- 
bound pioneers dared try to pierce the frowning moun- 
tain shield that guarded it to the west and south or 
the freezing, treeless plains that stretched along its 
eastern boundary. 

It was not until the Northern Pacific Railroad was 
completed in 1883 that Montana was really open. The 
fate of the Donner Party and others was a mute warn- 
ing to those who would cross the craggy western moun- 
tains afoot. The Missouri enabled shallow-draft boats 
to reach Fort Benton in the 1860’s, but from there on 
it was every man for himself. The Overland Stage, 
winding along river bottoms all the way from Salt 
Lake City through southern Idaho to the Montana gold 
camps, was the only significant breach in the natural 
barrier as late as 1873, when Brother Van arrived. 


1A party led by George Donner, attempting to cross the Sierra 
Nevadas in the late fall, was caught by the winter high in the mountains. 
Starvation and cold took a terrible toll, and the few survivors resorted 
to cannibalism. Donner Lake in the High Sierras is named after this 
ill-fated party. Their story is told in a book by George R. Stewart en- 
titled Ordeal by Hunger (Henry Holt & Co., 1936). The incident oc- 
curred in 1846. 
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Thus the missionary tide generated by the Nez 
Percé’s search for the white man’s book swept south 
of Montana and along the Oregon Trail. At the time 
Brother Van came, the Jesuit mission at St. Ignatius 
was the only significant Christian work in the entire 
territory except for some scattered Episcopal missions 
and two lone Methodist churches at Helena and Mis- 
soula. 

The Blackfeet, at the time Brother Van came to them, 
were in a sullen mood. It was only a short time before 
that their armed resistance to the authority of the 
United States had ceased and they had been herded 
onto the reservation. They had carried on a desultory 
warfare against settlers and soldiers in western Mon- 
tana for a number of years, fighting against being 
taken from their beautiful northern Idaho and Mon- 
tana country to the comparatively barren reservation. 
Originally they had come from Canada. At the end of 
the journey from Canada to the States their neighbor- 
ing Flatheads and Shoshones had given them the name 
‘‘Blackfeet’’ because of their travel-stained moccasins. 
They were an unusually intelligent and high type of 
Indian. Their resistance to reservation life had been 
brutally ended a few months previous to Brother Van’s 
coming when Captain Baker and a detachment of Fed- 
eral troops had wiped out a whole Blackfoot village, 
including women and children, on the Marias River in 
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northern Montana. The Marias massacre was total war 
with a vengeance. 

After their heartbroken capitulation the Blackfeet 
were the victims of a government bureaucracy which 
neither knew nor cared anything about their habits, 
their abilities, their likes and dislikes. The first thing 
Washington did after the Marias massacre was to send 
them a peace offering—a carload of fishhooks. Now 
the Blackfeet not only were not a fishing people; they 
viewed the fish as a sacred creature and used fish as 
symbols in their tribal rites and ceremonies. They 
would no more have thought of eating one than a good 
Hindu would think of indulging in a dish of calves’ 
brains. On receipt of the fishhooks they maintained a 
dignified silence; finally they turned the shipment over 
to their squaws, who contrived bracelets, ea and 
necklaces out of them. 

On the evening that Brother Van held his first serv- 
ice for them, the Blackfeet trooped into the little agency 
schoolhouse and sat stolidly on the floor while he sang 
the moving gospel songs that had never failed to ex- 
hilarate a white congregation and preached as hard 
_as he had ever preached. The sweat stood out on his 
broad forehead, but nothing he said or did made any 
impression at all on the Indians. He got down on his 
knees and wrestled with the devil for their souls; he 
raised his voice to heaven in their behalf; he sang and 
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shouted, whispered and cajoled. Nothing happened. 
They just sat there and looked at him. 

Suddenly a young brave slipped in from outside and 
whispered a few words in the ear of one of the chiefs. 
The chief nodded, and without a word being spoken 
all of the Indians got up and went out, leaving the 
amazed and exasperated Brother Van stranded on the 
second stanza of ‘‘The Gospel Train’s a-Coming.”’ 

The vacant schoolhouse was as quiet as the grave. 
Brother Van sat down and waited awhile to see if they 
would come back, and then started disconsolately for 
the agency. He wondered what he had said to antago- 
nize them, or whether they had understood anything 
that he had said. And what had the young brave said 
to the chief to cause the sudden exodus? 

He had gone about a half mile down the road toward 
the agency when the sharp clatter of ponies’ hoofs 
sounded over the stones and he was surrounded by 
savages, naked to the waist and looking very fierce in 
the half light of the moon. For a moment the thought 
flashed through his mind, ‘‘They’re going to kill me.’’ 
One of them dismounted and faced him. 

‘“You come back and speak more about God,’’ he 
said. ‘‘We catch’m horses. Crows steal.’’ 

It was true. While the Blackfeet had been listening 
to Brother Van, members of the Crow tribe from a 
near-by reservation had come up in the darkness and 
stolen their horses. They had recaptured the horses 
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and driven off the Crows, and now they wanted to con- 
tinue the meeting. But again they sat impassive and 
apparently unmoved as he poured out his heart to 
them. 

The Indians were tough. Such Christians as there 
were among them were Roman Catholics; it was much 
easier for them to comprehend the colorful ritual of 
Catholicism than what appeared to them to be the bare 
intellectualism of Protestantism—although Brother 
Van’s sermons were not outstanding for their intellec- 
tual quality. They themselves had an elaborate ritual 
in their old tribal religion, and the transition to 
Catholic worship was not too difficult. Protestantism, 
on the other hand, seemed to them merely a continua- 
tion of the agency school. It was much talking, some 
singing, and that was all. And the Protestants did not 
bring gifts, as the ‘‘black-robes’”’ did. The Jesuits, out 
of long experience, never came to their would-be con- 
verts empty-handed. 

The Blackfeet and their apathy to his preaching chal- 
lenged Brother Van. At first he was downeast, for he 
had come to Montana primarily to labor among the 
Indians and now it seemed as though his ministry 
among them was doomed to failure. But soon his nat- 
ural ebullience came to the fore again, and he threw 
himself into the job of understanding and helping the 
Indians as the first step toward their conversion. 

He stayed on at the agency for a while; and as he 
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came to know some of the Indians personally and be- 
gan to understand something of their tribal mystique, 
he found himself making not only an occasional con- 
vert but a more than occasional friend. Even the frigid 
Blackfeet could not resist the outreach of that warm 
personality. 

Brother Van did not try—at least not after his first 
few abortive attempts—to impose his faith on the 
Blackfeet. He tried to understand and appreciate their 
primitive faith and customs and to enter as much as 
he could into their lives. He found a strange and some- 
times disturbing affinity between their legends and 
many of the Bible stories, and this led him to the dis- 
covery that his best approach to them was through the 
Old Testament. Here was something outside of the 
creed and theology of Christianity that they could 
comprehend; they, like the Children of Israel, were 
nomadic shepherds, herdsmen, hunters, and warriors. 

One day, as Brother Van was reading to them from 
the first chapter of Genesis, an old medicine man stood 
up. In halting agency English and with great dignity 
he said: 

‘Tt is good. That is how Old Man made the white 
man’s country. I will tell you how Old Man made our 
country. 

‘‘In the beginning, there was water everywhere. A 
raft was floating on which Old Man and all the animals 
were gathered. Old Man wished to make land. He sent 
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the beaver to the bottom of the water to bring up 
mud. T'he beaver never reached the bottom. The loon 
was tried and he failed. At last the muskrat was sent 
down. He was gone so long that Old Man thought he 
was drowned. Finally he came up and floated, almost 
dead. He was pulled on top of the raft, and as they 
looked at his paws, they found a little mud on them. 
Old Man dried this mud and scattered it over the 
water, and land was formed. 

‘Old Man then began to make the earth to suit him. 
He marked places for rivers to run. Sometimes the 
rivers ran smoothly and sometimes with falls. He made 
mountains, prairies, and timber. He carried a lot of 
rocks around with him, and of these he made moun- 
tains. He caused grass to grow on the plains for the 
animals to feed upon. He marked certain pieces of land 
where berries should grow, others for wild carrots and 
turnips, and others for serviceberries, bullberries, and 
rosebuds. 

‘“He made the bighorn sheep and put it on a prairie, 
but it was awkward and slow; so he put it on the rough 
hills, and it skipped about. While Old Man was in the 
mountains he made the antelope. It ran so fast that 
it hurt itself; so he put it on the plains and said, ‘This 
is the place that will suit you.’ 

‘‘ At last he decided to make a woman and child. He 
modeled clay in human shape and laid the forms on 
the ground and said, ‘You shall be people.’ After four 
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days they were changed, and he said, ‘Stand up and 
walk.’ They walked to the river, and the woman said, 
‘Shall we live forever?’ Old Man said, ‘I had not 
thought of that. We must decide. I’ll throw this buffalo 
chip in the water. If it floats, people shall live after 
being dead for four days. If it sinks, that shall be the 
end of them.’ 

‘‘He threw the chip. It floated. The woman said, ‘No; 
I will throw this stone into the water. If it floats, we 
shall live forever; if it sinks, people must die.’ The rock 
sank. Old Man said, ‘You have chosen. That will be 
the end to them.’ By and by the child died, and the 
woman wanted to change the law; but Old Man an- 
swered, ‘What is made law must be law.’ 

‘‘At first people had claws like bears so that they 
might gather roots and berries. There were buffalo 
which killed and ate people. Old Man said, ‘Ill change 
this. From this day on the people shall eat buffalo.’ So 
he cut some serviceberry shoots and peeled them; then 
he took a flat piece of wood and tied strips of green 
hide to it and made a bow. On one end of each light, 
straight shoot he tied a chip of hard stone, and on the 
other end he put a feather. He gave them to the men, 
saying, ‘Take these the next time you go among buffalo. 
Shoot as I have taught you.’ | 

‘“When the arrows first struck the buffalo it called 
out, ‘Oh, my friends, a great fly is biting me.’ After 
the buffalo had been killed, Old Man saw his people eat 
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the raw flesh. ‘I will show you something better,’ he 
said. He gathered soft, dried, rotten wood. He took 
another piece of wood and rapidly drilled a hole in it 
with an arrowhead. A tiny flame soon sprang forth, 
from which he kindled a big fire and showed his chil- 
dren how to roast the meat.’’ 

The old medicine man, speaking slowly and with 
great pride and dignity, went on to give Brother Van 
the complete Blackfoot version of the creation of the 
world and of man. When he was through, he turned to 
the Indian audience. 

‘“No matter,’’ he said. ‘‘It is the same Old Man.’’ 

A year before, or even a month before, Brother Van 
would have indignantly denied that there was any sim- 
ilarity between the pagan god of the Blackfeet and the 
God revealed in Jesus Christ. He would have raised 
his voice against any insinuation that there was any- 
thing to be said for an account of the creation different 
from the one in Genesis. Now he pondered a moment 
and then spoke quietly. 

‘‘Yes, my brother. It is the same God.’’ 

This was before the days of the science of com- 
parative religions, and Brother Van had not had the 
benefit of even the little learning that was available in 
this field. His was a simple, Bible-centered faith, mov- 
ingly experienced and movingly preached. But no 
literalism could obscure from him the simple truths 
of human experience. Both the stories of the creation 
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—the Genesis one and the Blackfoot one—came out 
of the experiences of a nomadic, sensitive people. Was 
not the Indian’s experience as valid for him as the 
Hebrew’s had been for him? As the old medicine man 
had said, it was the same Creator. 

It was easy to present to the Indians the idea of the 
Holy Spirit. That, too, was a part of their experience. 
But the third member of the Trinity—the Son—baffled 
them. That God should have a human Son who should ~ 
interpret him to mankind and who. should sacrifice 
earthly existence so that mankind might see its sin for 
what it was and repent of it—all this, the very heart of 
Christian theology, was beyond them. They could not 
understand it. They could not grasp the intricate God- 
head relationship, nor could they grasp the concept of 
sin. Heaven and hell, when explained, were very real to 
them; and the Jesuits had enjoyed exceptional success 
with brilliant lithographs depicting the joys of heaven 
and the fiery terrors of hell. Brother Van, however, 
scorned such eschatological subterfuges and papist 
tricks. | 

One of his most agreeable discoveries was that the 
Blackfeet had a great sense of humor. An old chief by 
the name of Wolf Chief, who became a great friend of 
Brother Van’s, opined gravely that the Ten Command- 
ments were excellent precepts, but since they were in- 
tended to apply largely to white folks, the list should 
be greatly expanded. 
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Total conversion of the Indians was almost impos- 
sible, as the Jesuits had found out to their sorrow and 
exasperation. They could not understand the exclusive- 
ness of Christianity, could not understand why they 
could not embrace Christianity and still continue to be 
nominal followers of their old tribal religion. Brother 
Van, although he had lost most of his dogmatism by 
this time, had not by any means come to the place 
where he was willing to let his converts continue their 
pagan rites and practices. He would be hopelessly out 
of date today, when even the mission boards counsel 
their missionaries to permit converts to follow their 
own consciences in the matter. Such compromised 
Christianity would not have been Christianity at all to 
Brother Van. 

One of Brother Van’s converts, an ex—medicine man 
who later became an Indian pastor, put it very simply. 

‘In war with the white people,’’ he explained, ‘‘I 
found their God the superior. I then joined the church 
and am a pastor in it, and shall be until I die. I have 
done all I was able to do to persuade my people to 
live according to the teachings of the Christian minis- 
ters. Before I was a pastor I was a medicine man and 
owned a medicine bundle. I have it yet and am afraid 
to offend it, because when I die my spirit may go to the 
spirit land of my tribe.’’ 

Another converted medicine man who had become 
pastor of an Indian congregation at Browning, Mon- 
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tana, where the Piegan Agency is located, built a new 
house there. All the furniture was modern; the plumb- 
ing was of the latest type, and there were copies of the 
Bible and the Christian Advocate on the library table. 
Choir rehearsal and prayer meeting were often held in 
this home. But in the attic, carefully hidden from the 
eyes of visitors, was a replica of a medicine lodge com- 
plete with medicine bundle and all the other ap- 
purtenances of the old tribal faith. There was a careful 
and complete separation of the old from the new; but 
the canny Indian, while willing to humor these strange 
white men, saw no reason for washing his hands com- 
pletely of the religion of his fathers. After all, there 
was always a small chance that the white man was 
wrong about things—and why gamble? 

This attitude on the part of native peoples has 
baffled many missionaries besides Brother Van. 

Another thing that shocked the patriotic Brother 
Van was the cynicism among the Indians about the 
government of the United States. They had been lied 
to, robbed, deceived, and murdered for so long, not 
only by traders and pioneers and gold seekers but by 
the government itself, that they had lost all respect 
for it. They never really trusted any white man unless 
he had proved himself trustworthy beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. And even then it was best to be careful. No 
one connected with the government could get anywhere 
with them; and one reason why missions were possible 
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at all was because it was obvious to the Indians that 
the missionaries had no connection with the govern- 
ment—indeed, were often hindered by it. For this 
reason, too, the Jesuits enjoyed more success with the 
Indians than the Protestants, for they were associated 
in the Indian mind with France rather than with 
Britain and the United States. 

On one occasion Brother Van and his friend Wolf 
Chief were about to go on a visit to an Indian family 
living several miles away. Brother Van left all of his 
worldly goods in the chief’s tepee, which was left open 
to prowling animals or light-fingered Indians. 

‘“Ts it safe to leave things like this?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Perfectly safe,’’ replied Wolf Chief calmly, ‘‘there 
isn’t a white man for one hundred miles.’’ 

It was hard to gain the confidence of the Blackfeet, 
but in the brief weeks that he spent on the reservation 
Brother Van won not only the confidence but the love 
of many of them. He was adopted into the tribe, and in 
a picturesque ceremony was given a new hame: 
‘¢ Amahk-Us-Ki-Tsi-Pahk-Pa,’’ or ‘‘Great Heart.’’ No 
name could have been more appropriate. He was also 
presented with a complete Indian outfit from head- 
feathers to moccasins. In that day when the Blackfeet 
did not hesitate to show their hatred for their white 
conquerors this was a signal honor. Some years later 
it was said in Montana that the Blackfeet would take 
anyone into the tribe for a sack of tobacco. 
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The Blackfeet further showed their respect for 
Brother Van by inviting him to participate in a buffalo 
hunt. Though this was no sport for the novice, he ap- 
preciated the compliment implied in the invitation, and 
quickly accepted. 

The buffalo always run in a V-shaped formation, 
and the trick is to shoot the lead buffalo and thus 
stampede the herd without getting crushed beneath 
their sharp hoofs. This daring bit of business is always 
reserved for the most valorous of the hunters. So,’ 
on this occasion, Brother Van was formally invited to 
ride out and deliver the coup de grace to the leader of 
a great herd of five thousand brown buffalo which 
were surging across the high plateau toward the Mis- 
souri River. It was an invitation to which there was no 
honorable refusal. 

Brother Van was mounted on a wiry Indian pony, 
and he was still a rather uncertain rider. But he knew 
that to decline the invitation or to show fear would be 
to undo all his work among the Blackfeet. So, without 
a moment’s hesitation, he galloped his pony toward the 
brown mass, his long black coat streaming out behind 
him. He was dressed in his preaching clothes—the only 
ones he had left by this time. 

The gallop of an Indian pony is in itself a situation 
requiring the most careful attention; but Brother Van 
somehow hung on, somehow drew the pistol that had 
been lent him for the occasion, and somehow galloped 
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abreast of the lead buffalo. To fail would mean instant 
destruction for both pony and rider beneath those 
cruel little hoofs. Breathing a little prayer, he pulled 
the trigger and then jerked the pony’s head sharply 
around and veered away from the pounding buffalo. 

Bill Cody himself could not have done better. The 
lead buffalo dropped in his tracks, and the herd stam- 
peded wildly in every direction. Brother Van raced out 
of harm’s way while the Indians slew and shouted. 

Today a splendid painting by the famous Montana 
artist Charles M. Russell commemorates this event. It 
is entitled ‘‘Brother Van Shooting Buffalo,’’ and for 
years it has been a calendar favorite in the West. Rus- 
sell presented the original to Brother Van, who in later 
years confessed that he never looked at it without a 
shudder. 

He liked the Indians and would have preferred to 
stay on the reservation, but he quickly came to see that 
this was not the point of greatest need. The Indians 
were far more sinned against than sinning. They were 
systematically robbed by unscrupulous traders, who 
easily bribed the Indian agents—as corruptible a group 
as ever represented any government anywhere on 
earth. The white man, far from feeling any responsibil- 
ity for the Indians, corrupted them with liquor, in- 
fected them with venereal disease, and robbed them of 
their small government allowances. Very pertinently 
the Indians asked Brother Van, ‘‘If the white man’s 
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religion is so good for us, why isn’t it good for him?”’ 
They could see all too plainly that the majority of white 
men with whom they came in contact were not even 
nominally Christian. 

Brother Van soon came to see all this very clearly, 
and when he did, he knew that he must leave the reser- 
vation and turn to the white communities. They, and 
not the Indian villages, were the centers of paganism. 

And so, regretfully, he left the reservation. As long 
as he lived he cherished his friendship with the Black- 
feet, and every year on the Fourth of July he made it 
his custom to return for a reunion with his fellow 
tribesmen. Later it was through his efforts that the 
Epworth-Piegan Mission for the Blackfeet was es- 
tablished at Browning, Montana. 
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Last Chance Gulch 
On Friday morning started for Helena. 


ELENA has as interesting a history as any 
vimining camp in the West, the fabulous 
towns of the Comstock Lode not excepted. 

use In 1864 four weary prospectors, by name 
John Cowan, John Crabb, Robert Stanley, and Gabe 
Johnson, had found traces of ‘‘color’’ in a narrow gulch 
on the eastern slope of the Montana Rockies. After 
prospecting northward in the hopes of a richer find they 
returned to this ‘‘last chance’’—and struck it rich. 
Some of the values here and in near-by Confederate 
Gulch were sensational, yielding as high as a thousand 
dollars a pan. 

After the news of this lucky strike got about, the 
gulch experienced a gold rush that was to transform it 
into one of the most colorful camps in the Montana 
fields. Miners, between their claim staking and their 
stints of panning and sluicing, pitched tents and built 
makeshift cabins against the steep sides of the little 
culch. Crude board business buildings began to appear, 
and, washed by the ‘‘tailings’’ from the sluices that 
lined the gulch, ‘‘Main Street’? came into being—the 
trail by which bull- and ox-team freight outfits from 
Fort Benton entered the lusty young camp. 
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As the place mushroomed, it was decided that ‘‘ Last 
Chance Gulch’’ was not an appropriate name for the 
largest camp in the territory. A man by the name of 
John Somerville dominated a public meeting which 
was called to pick a new name, and he urged the adop- 
tion of ‘‘Helena,’’ pronounced ‘‘ He-lee-na,’’ the name 
of his home town in Minnesota. The name was adopted, 
but the miners never called their town by any other 
name than ‘‘ Hell-ena,’’ with a decided—and quite apt 
—emphasis on the first syllable. And so it is today. 

All of the Western mining camps in that day were 
much alike in appearance. In Helena there was a strag- 
eling row of log cabins and huts along the winding 
eulch. There were a number of saloons along main 
street, each supporting a dance hall, or ‘‘hurdy-house,”’ 
as it was known. There were a few log stores, and gen- 
erally a laundry and a bakery. Sluice boxes wound 
around the sides of the gulch above ‘‘Main Street’’— 
and they are still there today. At one point on the side 
of the gulch a sawmill was perched precariously, al- 
ways apparently on the verge of tumbling down into 
the street below. Scrubby pines dotted the steep sides 
of the little canyon, which, so narrow in the settled 
part that one could throw a stone across it, gradually 
widened to a half mile or more as it came out on the 
broad Prickly Pear Valley. Behind the town the great 
snow-covered peaks of the Montana Rockies slashed the 
sky. 
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Brother Van was not the first preacher to come to 
Helena. A year or so after the founding of the camp 
a Methodist preacher by the name of Hugh Duncan 
had come in by stage from Salt Lake. His fellow pas- 
sengers in the coach had been two quiet, well-mannered 
gentlemen. The Rev. Mr. Duncan had put up at 
Helena’s lone hostelry, and as he walked down the 
gulch after breakfast the next morning he had been 
surprised to find his erstwhile traveling companions 
swinging at rope’s end from the limb of a tree at the 
foot of the street. The vigilantes had spotted them as 
likely members of the infamous Plummer gang of road 
agents and had strung them up forthwith. Vigilante 
justice in Helena, led by the redoubtable F. X. Beidler, 
was prompt if somewhat uncertain as to details. It 
turned out later that the two men were not members 
of the Plummer outfit at all. But they might have been, 
and the vigilantes took no chances. 

From the year of its founding on, it was either 
feast or famine for Helena. The original gold diggings 
were soon worked out, and the town’s fortunes rose and 
fell with the price of silver, which was discovered in 
abundance in the surrounding mountains. The town 
remained basically a frontier mining camp until 1883, 
when it was reached by the Northern Pacific Railroad. 
By 1888 it was said to be the richest city per capita in 
the United States. With a population of 15,000 it had 
more than fifty millionaires and an unusually large 
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number of citizens with a paltry few hundred thousand. 
Attracted by this wealth, all sorts of colorful and evil 
characters flocked to Helena from Chicago, Seattle, and 
San Francisco’s Barbary Coast. For the first four 
decades of its existence Helena was a wicked, interest- 
ing place. 

Brother Hugh Dunean, after recovering from his 
surprise at the untimely end of his traveling com- 
panions, had gone on to set up what was then the only 
Methodist church in Montana Territory. The tiny con- 
eregation, consisting mostly of homesick women from 
back East, had built a little church building on the 
steep hillside overlooking old Last Chance Gulch; and 
probably no church in Christendom looked down on 
more unconfined sinning than did this one. 

It was toward this lonely church that Brother Van 
was now heading. He had succeeded in making arrange- 
ments for a ride to Helena with a ‘‘freighter’’ which 
had stopped to deliver supplies at the Blackfoot 
agency. These freighters, or ox teams, were the cara- 
vans of the American prairie in the days before the 
railroads. They kept the Indian agencies, the mining 
camps, and the scattered ranch communities supplied 
with many of the necessities of life, which they picked 
up at Fort Benton and transported westward. 

The freight team with which Brother Van started out 
consisted of three huge wagons, to which were yoked 
twenty-four oxen. The wagons were gigantic things, 
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broad-gauged and long-coupled, with enormous wheels. 
The boxes and supplies were piled up to a height of five 
feet, and above them were arched bows covered with 
heavy canvas. The second and third wagons had short 
tongues and were close-coupled to the wagon ahead. On 
the side of the lead wagon was a ten-gallon water jug 
with a faucet and a tin cup, and just above it was a 
long rifle suspended by a sling. 

This ponderous outfit crawled across the prairie to- 
ward the Sun River crossing at an average speed of 
two miles per hour. The handlers of the outfit alter- 
nately walked beside the oxen and rode on the wagons. 
They urged the placid animals on with the usual color- 
ful profanity of the plains, but they controlled them 
generally with two words—‘‘Oh-ma-ha’”’ and ‘‘I-da~ 
ho.’’ These words, the animals had learned, meant to 
vo faster. But ‘‘Oh-ma-ha-ha!’’ and ‘‘I-da-ho-ho!’’ 
with a decided emphasis on the last syllable, meant to 
stop. 

Late that afternoon, when the Sun River crossing 
had been reached, the train pulled up in front of the 
Sun River saloon, which was also the freight and stage 
depot. The six handlers and Brother Van went inside 
to wet their throats, parched with the alkali dust of 
the prairie—they with liquor and he with water. 

Standing at the bar as they entered was a rancher 
whom Brother Van immediately recognized as one of 
the little congregation to whom he had preached when 
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he and the army adjutant had stopped at Mr. Bull’s 
home. He shook hands with the man, and was intro- 
duced by him to the bartender, who was also the pro- 
prietor of the place. 

‘‘Bill,’? he said, ‘‘this here’s Brother Van, the 
preacher. He sure preaches a powerful sermon.’’ 

Bill Byrd, the bartender-proprietor, wiped his hands 
on his apron and shook with Brother Van. 

‘‘Glad to make your acquaintance, parson,’’ he said. 
‘‘Business here kept me from gettin’ to the meeting 
over at Bull’s that time. Why don’t you say a few 
words for us right now?”’ 

‘‘Gladly,’’ replied Brother Van. He was no longer 
surprised at anything that happened in Montana. 

They went out into the back room, where half a dozen 
men were playing poker. 

‘‘Game stands as she is,’’ said Bill Byrd. ‘‘Throw 
in your hands, boys. This is Brother Van, the preacher, 
and he is goin’ to sing and pray for us. God knows 
we need it.’’ | 

The players did not seem at all resentful. Hach one 
carefully pocketed his pile of red, blue, and white chips; 
then they pushed back their chairs and looked at 
Brother Van. 

Brother Van got down on his knees and prayed. Then 
he recited the twenty-third psalm, ‘‘said a few words,”’ 
and finally sang ‘‘ Diamonds in the Rough.’’ 

When the little service was over, Bill Byrd silently 
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passed the hat. The men tossed in silver dollars and 
change, and one rather sinister-looking character with 
a scar on his face tossed in a fifty-dollar poker chip. 

‘‘T’m way ahead,’’ he said casually. ‘‘If I ain’t got 
it, | can’t lose it.”’ 

Incidentally, at no collection did Brother Van ever 
receive a piece of money smaller than a quarter. There 
was nothing smaller in circulation in Montana at that 
time. 

When the benediction had been pronounced—all the 
men carefully removed their hats, which they had kept 
on up to that point—Bill Byrd said, ‘‘Game and bar’s 
open again,’’ and they all went back to their poker. 

One tall man, well dressed by Western standards, 
wearing shiny spurs on his short, polished cowboy 
boots, threw in his hand and followed Brother Van out. 
When they were out in front of the saloon, watching the 
handlers water the oxen, the man spoke to him. 

‘<This kind of travel is pretty slow for you, isn’t it?”’ 

‘<It certainly is,’’ said Brother Van, ‘‘but it’s the 
only kind I can afford.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said the tall man, ‘‘I’m a stockman. My 
place is just down the river a piece, and if you’d care 
to walk down there with me, you can pick yourself a 
good horse out of my corral.’’ 

He was as good as his word—better, in fact. For 
not only did Brother Van get a good young mare, but 
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the stockman also presented him with a fine leather 
saddle inlaid with Mexican silver, and a blanket. 

He rode into Helena the next day several hours ahead 
of the ox-team freight and had soon introduced himself 
to the Rev. J. A. Van Anda, pastor of the little church 
on the hillside overlooking old Last Chance Gulch. For 
the next few months he made Helena his headquarters, 
preaching there for the Rev. Mr. Van Anda and riding 
out to ‘‘near-by’’ camps, some of them more than a 
hundred miles away, to preach and-conduct Sunday 
school. 

In this way he came to the end of his first year in 
Montana. 
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Riding the Trail 
The Rocky Mountain Conference met in July at Salt Lake 
City and I received my first appointment from conference 
aS Junior preacher on Virginia City and Bannack circuit, 
Rev. F. A. Riggin, preacher in charge. 


k«URING his first year in Montana Brother 
‘Van had operated as a sort of maverick, 
[.with no ecclesiastical authorization to 
‘preach. He had subsisted on whatever he 
could get in collections at the various meetings held, 
receiving no regular salary. 

The Methodist Church is organized as a sort of labor 
union, and a minister who is not a member of the 
closed shop, or ‘‘conference,’’ cannot get an appoint- 
ment from the bishop except as a temporary ‘‘supply.’’ 
Brother Van during his first five years in Montana was 
not an ordained minister at all, but merely a ‘‘lay 
preacher’’ who had no right to marry, bury the dead, 
or administer the sacrament. In order to graduate from 
this lowly status to full ministerial rating it was neces- 
sary to take a course of study and be ordained by the 
bishop. 

Brother Van was an enthusiast rather than a scholar 
—his friends speak of his ‘‘well-chosen but unused li- 
brary’’—and he was impatient with the red tape of 
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conferences and ordinations. But in July, 1873, he 
wrote to the Rocky Mountain Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which had just been set up the 
previous year, and applied for a regular appointment, 
looking toward taking the course of study and being 
ordained. The conference had heard of him, and, sight 
unseen, gave him an appointment. It was ‘‘to Beaver- 
head and Jefferson District,’’ and he was to be ‘‘junior 
preacher’’ to the Rev. Francis Asbury Riggin. 

Playing second fiddle to the Rev. Mr. Riggin, a ten- 
derfoot newly arrived from effete Maryland, did not 
appeal particularly to Brother Van, who now con- 
sidered himself far out of the tenderfoot class. How- 
ever, he accepted the appointment with good grace. 
Later in the course of their work together he came to 
have a great admiration for the ascetic Riggin, who 
was by temperament and background his opposite. 

The total appointments for Montana Territory as 
read off at the conference at Salt Lake Ca in 1873 
were as follows: 


BEAVERHEAD AND JEFFERSON District—F. A. Riggin and 
William Van Orsdel 
BozeEMAN Crircurit—Thomas C. Iliff 


It would have been hard to bring together three 
people more different than Brother Van, Francis Rig- 
gin, and Thomas Iliff. 

Brother Van was hail fellow well met; his was a na- 
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ture overflowing with good fellowship and enthusiasm. 
Always optimistic, he backed up his optimism with a 
streak of Dutch stubborness. 

Tiff, who was to become one of Brother Van’s best 
friends, was the crusader type—determined, stern, a 
brilliant orator. Later he was to display these traits on 
a nation-wide stage in his fight against the Mormons. 

Riggin, on the other hand, was a scholar. He had 
been well educated at the very institutions that Brother 
Van had been counseled to attend—Dickinson College 
and Drew Seminary. He was a fine, if somewhat harsh, 
preacher, and his consuming interest was theology. He 
would argue for hours on Arminianism versus Calvin- 
ism, and nothing delighted him more than to corner an 
unwary Presbyterian and entwine him in the toils of 
some theological inconsistency. What a man of his in- 
terests and attainments was doing in Montana it is 
hard to say, but in that day not even clergymen in- 
quired too closely into the antecedents of their col- 
leagues. 

Brother Van was no theologian, and he and Riggin 
soon hit upon a scheme whereby in their joint meetings 
Riggin would do the preaching and Brother Van would 
issue the altar call, pouring into it all the emotional 
appeal of which he was capable. On the circuit Riggin 
was to keep the records and act as administrator, while 
Brother Van was to be the evangelist. This realistic ap- 
proach worked out very well. 
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Dr. Sheldon Jackson in his Montana scrapbook gives 
us some insight into the personalities of these three 
preachers in his report of the first ‘‘ District Confer- 
ence,’’ which convened in Helena in January, 1874: 


Rev. T. C. Iliff had several accessions, great prosperity in 
his Sabbath School and promising prospects for the future in 
his charge. 

Rev. Riggin had enjoyed his work greatly during the year 
with his excellent colleague; they had travelled 4,000 miles 
each on horseback; had together received 100 into the church, 
most of whom had been converted during the meetings of the 
winter. 

Rev. Van Orsdel felt very joyful in his ministerial labors 
with his excellent colleague; had glorious prospects of con- 
tinued prosperity ; his faith was strong and his soul was happy. 


There could be no better description of Brother Van 
than that—‘‘his faith was strong and his soul was 
happy.”’ 

Virginia City, Montana, to which Brother Van had 
been appointed, should not be confused with the more 
famous Virginia City of the Comstock Lode in Nevada. 
Virginia City, Montana, was a much tougher proposi- 
tion than Virginia City, Nevada. Indeed, a historian 
of the latter speaks with awe of ‘‘that other Virginia 
City, once the capital of Montana, and with the dark- 
est, bloodiest history of any town this country has 
ever known.’’? 


1 Hoffman Birney, Vigilantes. 
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The three points on the Beaverhead and Jefferson 
District circuit—Virginia City, Bannack, and Salmon 
City, Idaho—constituted as tough a trio of gold-mining 
camps as could be found anywhere in the country. In 
these roaring, gold-crazy towns, all of them less than 
ten years old, the lawless history of the California 
forty-niners and Comstock Lode had, until very re- 
cently, been repeating itself with refinements in may- 
hem, sex license, and robbery made possible by the 
breakdown of morality which followed the Civil War 
and the invention of the Colt .45. The difficulties of 
transportation had ensured that only the strongest and 
most desperate could get into this last rich ‘‘helldo- 
rado’’ of the contracting frontier. 

Gold had first been discovered in Montana in 1852 by 
a half-breed trapper named Francois, at a place sub- 
sequently named Gold Creek. At the time the news of 
the discovery did not get around, and it was not until 
1863 that the Montana camps sprang into fame. In that 
year five parties of gold seekers, trying to get through 
the mountains to the Idaho camps on the Salmon River, 
were caught by the winter and forced to ‘‘hole up”’ in 
‘western Montana. They heard about Gold Creek and 
began to do some prospecting. They found more gold, 
much of it in ‘‘glory holes’’—surface mines—and by 
the spring of 1863 the rush to the western Montana 
fields was on. 

The story of the discovery of gold in Virginia City, 
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or Alder Gulch, is an interesting one. In 1863 a party 
headed by Bill Fairweather and Harry Edgar missed 
a rendezvous with a party from Bannack for a pros- 
pecting trip to the Yellowstone Valley and the Black 
Hills. Turned back by the Indians, they camped over- 
night in Alder Gulch. Fairweather told Edgar to wash a 
pan of gravel in the little creek that ran by their camp 
and see if he could find enough ‘‘color’’ to buy tobacco 
when they reached a town. Edgar did—and made one 
of the richest strikes in the Montana. fields. The first 
year’s yield was more than ten million dollars. 

‘‘Pretty good for tobacco money,’’ wrote Edgar 
later. 

Immediately the rush for Alder Gulch began, and 
for ten miles along the little creek crude settlements 
sprang up—Junction, Adobetown, Nevada Central, 
Virginia City, Pine Grove, Highland, and Summit. All, 
however, were known by the general name of ‘‘ Virginia 
City.”’ 

The Montana historian Nathaniel P. Langford in his 
book Vigilante Days and Ways gives us this vivid pic- 
ture of the place a few years before Brother Van and 
the Rev. Mr. Riggin arrived to attempt its conversion. 


One long stream of active life filled the little creek, on its 
auriferous course from Bald Mountain, through a canyon of 
wild and picturesque character, until it emerged into the large 
and fertile valley of the Pas-sam-a-ri, . . . the beautiful 
mountain stream which was called by Lewis and Clark, in their 
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journal, ‘‘Philanthropy River.’’ Lateral streams of great 


beauty pour down the sides of the mountain chain bounding 
the valley. ... Gold placers were found upon these streams, 
and occupied soon after the settlement at Virginia City was 
commenced.... 

This human hive, numbering at least ten thousand people, 
was the product of ninety days. Into it were crowded all the 
elements of a rough and active civilization. Thousands of 
cabins and tents and brush wickiups . .. were seen on every 
hand. Every foot of the gulch... was undergoing displace- 
ment, and it was already disfigured by huge heaps of gravel, 
which had been passed through the sluices, and rifled of their 
elittering contents. ... Gold was abundant, and every possible 
device was employed by the gamblers, the traders, the vile men 
and women that had come with the miners to the locality, to 
obtain it. Nearly every third cabin . . . was a saloon where 
vile whiskey was peddled out for fifty cents a drink in gold 
dust. Many of these places were filled with gambling tables 
and gamblers. ... Hurdy-gurdy dance-houses were numerous. 
... Not a day or night passed which did not yield its full 
fruition of fights, quarrels, wounds, or murders. The crack of 
the revolver was often heard above the merry notes of the 
violin. Street fights were frequent, and as no one knew when or 
where they would occur, every one was on his guard against a 
random shot. 

Sunday was always a gala day.... The stores were all open. 
... Thousands of people crowded the thoroughfares, ready to 
rush in the direction of promised excitement. Horse-racing 
was among the most favored amusements. Prize rings were 
formed, and brawny men engaged at fisticuffs until their sight 
was lost and their bodies pommelled to a jelly, while hundreds 
of on-lookers cheered the victor. ... Pistols flashed, and bowie- 
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knives flourished, and braggart oaths filled the air, as often as 
men’s passions triumphed over their reason. This was indeed 
the reign of unbridled license, and men who at first regarded 
it with disgust and terror, by constant exposure soon learned 
to become part of it, and forget that they had ever been aught 
else. All classes of society were represented at this general ex- 
hibition. Judges, lawyers, doctors, even clergymen, could not 
claim exemption. Culture and religion afforded feeble pro- 
tection, where allurement and indulgence ruled the hour. 


The name of the camp—Virginia City—was chosen 
with the usual casualness of the gold fields. A self-ap- 
pointed ‘‘judge’’—he had no real legal authority—was 
asked to make out some papers in which the name of 
the town figured. A group of miners of south-of-the- 
Mason-Dixon-Line origin suggested the name ‘‘Va- 
rina,’’ after the wife of Jefferson Davis. The ‘‘judge’’ 
demurred. | 

‘‘Varina!’’ he snorted indignantly. ‘‘I’d sooner be 
shot than sign any papers in a town named for Jeff 
Davis’ wife. We’ll call it’’—he hesitated a moment— 
‘‘we’ll call it Virginia—Virginia City! That’s South- 
ern enough to suit any Rebel!’’ 

He wrote in ‘‘ Virginia City’’ after the word ‘‘town’’ 
in the document, and Virginia City it was from then on. 

The second point in the Beaverhead Circuit was Ban- 
nack, about forty miles from Virginia City, and, like 
that camp, a onetime territorial capital of Montana. 
Bannack, originally named ‘‘Grasshopper Diggings,’’ 
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derived most of its fame from its onetime sheriff, 
Henry Plummer. 

Soon after its founding, Plummer had come to Ban- 
nack from California, by way of Florence, Idaho. With 
him came a dozen assorted characters from Idaho. Im- 
mediately a wave of crime was let loose in Bannack, 
which spread to Virginia City. Although everyone was 
sure that Plummer was the leader and the brains of 
the gang, nobody dared to accuse him openly. Finally 
Plummer killed one of his associates, a man by the 
name of Cleveland, and was hailed before a miner’s 
court for trial. He was acquitted on the usual plea of 
‘<self-defense,’’ none of the court wishing to take the 
responsibility for convicting the best shot in the whole 
territory. Plummer was irritated by the trial in spite of 
his acquittal, sensing in it a vague threat to his right to 
plunder the camp. He and his band swore to kill every 
man who had served in that court. Out of twenty-seven 
miners who had been connected with the trial in one 
way or another, all but seven were killed or driven out 
of the country, nine being murdered outright on the 
street. 

As a result of this purge, Plummer, against whom 
no direct accusation of outlawry had ever been made, 
was elected sheriff. He was, we are told, a ‘‘young man 
of considerable personal address.’’ He must have been. 

His position as sheriff gave him many obvious ad- 
vantages, and in the next six months 102 men were 
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killed by the Plummer gang. The stage road between 
Bannack and Virginia City became a trail of death for 
those drivers obtuse enough to try the trip. In addi- 
tion the versatile Plummer posed as a mining expert; 
and whenever he left town to expert some new mine or, 
as sheriff, to follow some ‘‘fugitive from justice,’’ 
there was usually a big robbery or murder. 

Between robberies and murders Plummer was a 
model sheriff. He ruled Bannack with an iron hand and 
gave short shrift to visiting outlaws. He was kind to 
women and children, and was something of a hero to 
the small boys of Bannack. When he and his gang 
were finally hanged by the vigilantes at Virginia City, 
there were many to mourn his passing. At the time 
Brother Van and Riggin arrived on their new charge 
the graves of Plummer and his gang were eloquent re- 
minders to would-be transgressors that there was 
rough justice in the gold camps. 

This was certainly not the most promising territory 
in the world for preaching the gospel. Chaplain Me- 
Cabe had been right—there were few foundations out 
here. The Roman Catholics were fairly well estab- 
lished on the Indian reservations, and the Mormons had 
planted many ‘‘stakes’’ in Utah and southern Idaho. 
But the mining camps were largely untouched by the 
Christian gospel, and in every camp there were lurid 
tales of priests and preachers who had gone into the 
camps to save sinners and had ended up by casting off 
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their vestments and joining in the mad rush for the 
treasures of this world. The camps in the gulches and 
canyons, far from any railroad or newspaper, were so 
isolated that even the strongest characters came to feel, 
after a few months in them, that the amorality of the 
camps was normal and everything else was unreal. Like 
white men in the South Seas, they were strongly 
tempted to ‘‘go native.’’ And the camps themselves 
took a heathenish pride in their power to corrupt. 

They were a strange pair to be working together on 
this crude, lusty frontier—the frail, dogmatic, ascetic 
Riggin and the robust, extroverted, hail fellow Brother 
Van. But they got along surprisingly well together, al- 
though Brother Van won his way into the hearts of the 
people as Riggin never could. They were a familiar 
sight in the gold camps that stretched down Alder 
Gulch and across the ‘‘Stinking Water,’’ as the Indians 
called Alder Creek. They both dressed in long black 
square-tailed coats, white vests, and broad-brimmed 
black Stetson hats. Both rode fine horses. Both were 
ready to preach at the drop of a hat, and neither 
knew fear. There was no one in all the territory be- 
tween the Salmon River in Idaho and Virginia City 
who did not know ‘‘the Reverend’’ Riggin and 
‘Brother Van.’’ They were Christianity and civiliza- 
tion in the gold-mining wilderness of southwestern 
Montana. 

That year of riding circuit together produced many 
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interesting incidents. In their first trip across the Bit- 
ter Root Range to Salmon City, Idaho, they stopped 
at noon at a ranch on the Upper Horse Prairie which 
was owned by one Thomas Hamilton. The ranch was 
about midway between Bannack and Salmon City, and 
friends had suggested it as a good place to stop for a 
meal. 

The ranch house was a simple log cabin. As the two 
travelers rode up to the door, Mr. Hamilton himself 
came out. They asked if they could get a meal for them- 
selves and some hay for their horses. Mr. Hamilton 
himself tells the story: 


I had just come in with my team at noon. While I was giving 
hay to my horses a couple of men rode up and asked if I could 
feed their horses and give them some dinner. I said, ‘‘ Put in 
your horses and let them bust themselves on this fine hay, but 
you’ll have to see Mike about dinner.’’ They looked at one an- 
other, not knowing that Mike was my wife. 

They came into the house and Mike soon had a fine autiee 
ready. But neither Mike nor I could make out who they were. 
When it came time for them to go one of the two asked, 
‘‘How much do we owe you?’’ *‘ Well,’’ I said, ‘‘two kinds of 
fellows go through here wearin’ biled shirts and tail coats; 
they are gamblers and preachers. I don’t know which you are. 
If you are gamblers I am going to take it out in money. If 
you are preachers I am going to take it out in prayer. There 
is an old Bible on the stand, and it’s up to you fellows.’’ The 
short one—that was Brother Van—rose to the situation. He 
said, ‘‘My friend here is a preacher. He will read a chapter 
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from the Bible.’’ It was done. Then Brother Van sang, and 
how he could sing! He sang one ealled ‘‘Diamonds in the 
Rough,’’ another called ‘‘Over and Over,’’ and some others 
I don’t remember. 

That was the first time I ever laid eyes on Brother Van. 
Since then he’s stopped at my place many times. When I die 
I’ve already ordered that they send for him. He’s the one man 
in Montana that’ll have something good to say about me. He 
never had anything bad to say about anybody. 


Hamilton was right. Riggin, obsessed with theology, 
was often inclined to be harsh in his Judgments and 
quick to condemn. But Brother Van saw good in even 
the most depraved. ‘‘Sin’s a sign of vitality,’’ he would 
say. ‘‘You can do lots more with a lively sinner than 
you can with a dead saint.’’ 

It was doubtful theology, but it worked. Brother Van 
never adopted an air of moral superiority, and he was 
never shocked. Always his attitude toward sinners was, 
‘There, but for the grace of God, go I.’’ The accusa- 
tion which the Pharisees made against Jesus, that he 
actually preferred the company of harlots and sinners 
to their own, might also have been made with some 
justification against Brother Van. Somehow from the 
first he ‘‘savvied’’ the men and women of the frontier, 
and they ‘‘savvied’’ him. He could not stand stuffiness, 
even when it was combined with piety. 

When Brother Van and the Rev. Mr. Riggin began 
their itineracy on the Beaverhead and Jefferson Dis- 
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trict, there were only eighteen members of their church 
in the whole vast area. But at the end of a year, in 
which they traveled more than four thousand miles 
afoot and on horseback, the two preachers had taken 
134 new members into the church and established eight 
Sunday schools. They held revivals in Virginia City, 
Bannack, and Salmon City, and in their spare time they 
got as far north as Butte. Speaking of a service they 
held in the latter place, Brother Van later remarked, 
‘“We had all but ten of the whole town in church that 
night.’’ But at that time the ‘‘richest hill in the world’’ 
had a total population of fifty. Its wealth of copper was 
unsuspected by the few die-hards who panned the 
streams tributary to Silver Bow Creek for gold and 
silver. 

Brother Van and Riggin were then making Bannack 
their headquarters; and Riggin, as the senior preacher 
in charge of the circuit, was charged with some admin- 
istrative responsibility. This meant that he was more 
or less tied down to Bannack in the intervals between 
services at the various points on the charge. But it was 
not so with Brother Van. While the conscientious Rig- 
gin was toiling over reports to the conference, working 
out programs and itineraries, and cataloguing the con- 
verts, Brother Van was riding up the valleys and ean- 
yons, making friends with ranchers and prospectors 
miles away from even the doubtful civilization of Ban- 
nack and Virginia City. There was no ranch home in 
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all of the Beaverhead Valley so isolated that it might 
not expect a visit from the jolly, ubiquitous junior 
preacher from Bannack. Sooner or later he was bound 
to appear. Most of the ranches set aside a room for 
his use, and thereby established a Montana institution 
known as ‘‘Brother Van’s room.’’ Even today the 
spare bedroom in many of the ranch homes of the 
Beaverhead Valley is known by that name. 

The formula for these unexpected but always wel- 
come visits was like this: He would ride up to a ranch 
and introduce himself with a cheery: ‘‘Hi-yuh! I’m 
Brother Van, the preacher. Got some place around 
here where I can bunk for the night?”’ 

Invariably he would be offered the best room in the 
house, but generally he refused this honor and accepted 
a berth in the bunkhouse or the spare bedroom. When 
it was obvious that there was only one bedroom, he 
would often insist on curling up on the floor in his big 
buffalo coat—a mammoth covering which in all seasons 
but midsummer was as much a part of him as his char- 
acteristic black hat and preaching coat. This meant 
that the coat was an ever-present companion for all but 
a few brief weeks, for in Montana there are but two 
seasons—July-August, and winter. 

While these visits were always casual and informal, 
he never forgot who he was or what he was there for. 
He would always ask if the children were baptized; 
and if they were not, as was often the case, he would 
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baptize them on the spot. Sometimes the parents would 
confess that they had not yet been legally married, and 
the understanding Brother Van would perform the 
ceremony with the couple’s children as the witnesses. 
He never left a home without having the entire family 
kneel with him in prayer, no matter how informal or 
even hilarious his visit might have been. 

To these isolated people of the Beaverhead, Brother 
Van was a walking newspaper. After the evening meal 
he would sing his jubilant hymns for the family; and 
then, when the children had been kissed good night and 
trundled off to bed, he would entertain the adults with 
the latest news and gossip. 

The children also looked forward to his coming, for 
he always had time to regale them with the exciting 
Bible stories of the Old Testament as well as some more 
lurid tales of his own concocting. They even included 
him in their nursery rhymes, and there is a little local 
ditty sung today in southwestern Montana with this 
verse in it: 


Pie and cake and porterhouse steak, 
Ham and eggs and fancy frogs’ legs, 
Cocoa and buns, when Brother Van comes. 


Once Brother Van rode up to a big ranch home 
near Augusta in the Sun River country on the morning 
of the Fourth of July. He tethered his horse in the 
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ranch corral, exchanged ‘‘ Hi-yuh’s’’ with the cowboys 
who were lounging about, and went into the house. He 
was joyfully received, for he had stopped at this par- 
ticular home several times before, and after dinner the 
family gathered in the parlor to hear him sing. There 
was an old reed organ in the parlor, and the added in- 
centive of an organ accompaniment was all that he 
needed to go through his entire repertoire of Moody- 
Sankey hymns. 

Now Brother Van, like all circuit riders from the 
days of Francis Asbury on, was a good judge of horse- 
flesh. The white mare he had obtained from the stock- 
man on the Sun River had been a good animal, but a 
little light for the hard work of transporting him over 
the treacherous mountain trails day in and day out. So 
he had traded her for his present mount, a fine big- 
boned chestnut which he had named Jonathan. 

Jonathan was an imposing bit of horseflesh; and the 
cowboys, looking with experienced eyes at his strong 
legs, opined that he was a fast critter. Now it happened 
that there were to be ‘‘doin’s’’ that afternoon in the 
town of Augusta, about ten miles away—fireworks, a 
drilling contest for the miners, bulldozing and steer 
roping for the cowhands, and—horse racing. With 
prizes! One thing led to another, and it was not long 
before Jonathan, unbeknown to his master, was en 
route to the races backed by the combined bets of all 
the cowboys at this particular ranch. 
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Jonathan, entering into the spirit of the occasion, 
won the main event of the afternoon with ease. It was 
after dark when the exuberant cowhands returned 
home with the victorious Jonathan and first prize for 
Brother Van—a five-gallon jug of beer. 

It was characteristic of him that he could laugh and 
think of this as a good joke. 

Jonathan, his racing days behind him, for many 
years performed yeoman service in Montana for the 
Kingdom of God. His occasional indisposition, how- 
ever, did not prevent his master from getting around. 
Brother Van was a great walker, and whenever Jona- 
than was laid up with a sore foot or some other equine 
disability, he welcomed the opportunity to take to 
shanks’ mare. 

On one occasion when Jonathan was slightly indis- 
posed Brother Van decided to walk from Bozeman to 
a new mining camp called Radersburg which had just 
sprung up some miles to the north. After a one-day 
layover at a ranch where he was acquainted he arrived 
at Radersburg looking somewhat the worse for the 
journey. For this walking trip he had discarded his 
usual ministerial attire and was garbed in nondescript 
cowboy clothes and a flat-crowned cowboy hat which 
gave him a somewhat rakish appearance. By the time 
he reached Radersburg he was covered with fine dust 
and looked like anything but a preacher. 
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As he walked down the main street of the new min- 
ing camp, he attracted a good deal of attention from 
the cowboys and miners who were lounging in front of 
the saloons and stores. This was all right, but he had 
not gone far until he was aware of something more than 
curiosity. The men were gathering in little knots behind 
him and regarding him with anything but friendly eyes. 
He walked a little faster, and as he looked back, he saw 
a determined little group following him. Passing the 
post office, he saw a huge poster in the window: ‘‘ Horsz 
THirr—$100 Rewarp.’’ The picture looked, superficial- 
ly, not unlike him. 

Now he understood the extraordinary interest in 
him, and, knowing the attitude of Montana toward 
horse thieves, he did not stop to explain. He kept on 
walking, faster and faster, until he was almost run- 
ning. But the crowd—it was a crowd by now—kept at 
his heels. Finally he spied an open wagon in a lot; he 
ran for the wagon, leaped up on it, and began to sing, at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘O Happy Day.”’ 

The men were set for action, and had he attempted 
to make a speech, he probably wouldn’t have got 
through the first sentence. But this strange behavior 
nonplused them, and they surged about the wagon, not 
quite knowing how to go about dealing with a psalm- 
singing horse thief. One man threw a rope over the 
beam of an unfinished building, and there were several 
guns out, but nobody made a move toward him while 
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he was singing. Finally he stopped singing, took off 
his hat, and spoke to them. 

‘*T know what you fellows think. You think I’m that 
horse thief they’ve got posted. Well, I’m not. I’m a 
preacher. I’ve come to Radersburg to sing and pray, 
not to steal.’’ 

There was a murmur of incredulity from the crowd. 

‘‘He’s lying!’’ someone shouted. ‘‘Let’s string 
him !’’ 

‘‘T’m not lying, brethren. I’m a Methodist preach- 
er.”’ 

‘Methodist preachers can be horse thieves,’’ said 
one man. (‘‘Probably a Presbyterian,’’ explained 
Brother Van later.) 

The crowd laughed at that, and the tension was 
eased somewhat. 

‘“What’s your name?’’ someone called out. 

‘“‘“Rev. William Van Orsdel. They call me Brother 
Van.”’ 

‘‘T’ve seen Brother Van,’’ said the man with the 
rope. ‘‘You don’t look like him. You don’t dress like 
him. You don’t look like a preacher at all. You can 
hang me if you don’t look like a horse thief.’’ 

Brother Van thought he was drawing his last breath. 
There was no law but the rope’s end for horse thieves. 
But the man who had ‘‘seen’’ him, and who appeared 
to be the leader of the crowd went on. 

‘‘T heard Brother Van sing in a saloon up on the Sun 
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River,’’ he said. ‘‘If you’re really Brother Van, you 
sing ‘Diamonds in the Rough’ for us and we’ll believe 
via 

Brother Van never sang ‘‘Diamonds in the Rough’’ 
with more fervor than he did that afternoon. When he 
was through, the ringleader scratched his head. 

‘“<That’s pretty good evidence, I reckon. There ain’t 
nobody in Montana but Brother Van could sing like 
tintoax 

The crowd gave him a cheer then, but he didn’t try 
to preach. He felt a little weak, he explained later. He 
spent the night with the man who owned the rope and 
started back for Bozeman the next day. After that he 
never went anywhere, afoot or horseback, without his 
long black coat and his broad-brimmed Stetson. 

Years later he used to joke about his Radersburg 
‘“meeting.”’ 

‘‘T had a good revival at Radersburg once,’’ he would 
say. ‘‘Saved a man just through my singing.”’ 

‘oWho?’? 

‘‘Me,’’ he would reply, laughing. 

It also fell to Brother Van’s lot to preach the first 
Protestant sermon in Yellowstone National Park, then 
newly opened, and still largely an eerie wilderness 
of strange rock formations, spouting geysers, and 
breath-taking scenery. Speaking of this occasion later, 
a native exclaimed, ‘‘If a herd of wild buffalo had 
stampeded through the streets of St. Louis, it could 
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not have caused more excitement than the news that a 
preacher had come to the Yellowstone.’’ 

There was evidently nothing unusual about the ser- 
mon in Yellowstone except the very fact that there was 
one, but on the way back to Bannack the stagecoach in 
which Brother Van was riding was held up by a road 
agent. The robber, his face half concealed by the tra- 
ditional handkerchief, forced all the passengers to 
alight. He then lined them up, hands over their heads, 
while he frisked them for valuables. 

When it came his turn, Brother Van spoke to him 
reprovingly. 

‘You wouldn’t rob a poor preacher, would you?’’ — 

The robber stopped and studied him for a moment. 

‘“You can put your hands down,’’ he said. Then he 
edged up to Brother Van and whispered in his ear, 
‘‘T’m a preacher myself.’’ 

Chuckling to himself, the robber mounted his horse 
and dashed off up the canyon. 

‘‘T never could figure that out,’’ said Brother Van 
later. ‘‘Chances are he was a preacher at that. Prob- 
ably just got tired of trying to live on a preacher’s 
salary.’’ 

And so it went. One of the sights of the trail in those 
days was Brother Van seated on the hurricane deck 
of a cayuse, singing his way from place to place across 
the mountains and prairies. 

Up until the time Brother Van came to the Beaver- 
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head country Christmas was a holiday honored largely 
in the breach. The settlements were too far apart, the 
ranchers too few and too busy, to bother with Christ- 
mas. ‘I'he absence of churches had precluded any formal 
observance, and the only celebrations were stockings 
hung in front of the fire and trees decorated with such 
homemade ornaments as were available four hundred 
miles from the nearest railroad. A few homesick, stub- 
born women had made little gifts with their own hands, 
and here and there perhaps there were some who re- 
told the Christmas story. But what Christmas there 
was, was casual and isolated. 

Early in the summer of his first year of circuit rid- 
ing in the Beaverhead, Brother Van began talking 
about Christmas. Under God, the Beaverhead must 
have a Christmas! As he stopped at the ranch homes 
and held services in the log schoolhouses, he appointed 
Christmas committees. The women grabbed at this 
chance to link themselves once again with the tradi- 
tion that seemed so remote from Montana. Christmas 
was almost the sole topic of conversation in the Beaver- 
head that year, and weeks and months before December 
the settlers’ wives—and not a few of the men too— 
made preparation. A log schoolhouse in the lower 
Beaverhead, not far from where the town of Dillon 
now stands, was selected for the Christmas party. A 
committee scoured the countryside for the finest tree to 
be found. Women slaved by bacon-grease light in the 
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lonely ranch homes making decorations for the tree. 
Precious candles were brought out for the occasion. 
Menfolk rode miles on horseback to the crossroads 
stores on the stage line for gifts for the children—and, 
secretly, for their wives. The women sewed and knitted 
on scarves, mittens, and socks for the men. The Beaver- 
head had never witnessed such communal endeavor. 

On Christmas Eve, when the party was to be held, 
people came from far and near. The distant mining 
camps of Bannack, Argenta, and Grasshopper Gulch 
had their representations. The Beaverhead Rock stage 
on the old Overland route between Bannack and Salt 
Lake City was forced to put on an extra coach. The 
schoolhouse was jammed to the doors, and men out- 
side, who could not get in, built fires and gossiped in 
the ten-below-zero cold. 

Inside, the homely schoolhouse had been trans- 
formed. To Montana children who had never known 
Christmas it was like a fairyland. The ceiling-high tree 
olittered with bright cloth, paper, and glass ornaments, 
all made by hand. Scores of candles flickered among its 
branches—candles that had been brought in by pack 
train and hoarded like diamonds. Underneath the tree 
were piled the gifts for the older ones. 

Brother Van, of course, was Santa Claus. He wore 
a long white beard which had been cut for the occasion 
from the hirsute adornment of an old sourdough, and 
a Santa Claus suit which he had ordered the previous 
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summer from St. Louis, and which had made a two- 
thousand-mile stage trip from Atchison, Kansas, to 
Helena for the occasion. When he burst in to the ac- 
companiment of a jingle of sleigh bells, a huge deerskin 
pack full of homemade or dearly bought toys on his 
back, there was a scream of delight from the children 
and a chorus of happy oh’s and ah’s from the older 
ones. 

Everyone had a great time at the Beaverhead Christ- 
mas party, and Brother Van, of course, had the best 
time of all. After the gifts were distributed, he sang 
his own favorite hymns and then led the crowd in 
singing Christmas carols. There were games for both 
children and adults, and everyone had brought box 
lunches. When the benediction had been pronounced 
and it was time to go home, they were already talking 
about the next Christmas; and they vowed there would 
be a church in the lower Beaverhead for the Christmas 
party. 

Christmas on the Beaverhead in 1874 was a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience. 
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With Thomas Iliff 


Trying to run a church without revivals is like trying to 
run a gasoline engine on buttermilk. 


_ URING the early years at Virginia City and 


- ) 
SN 


i~Bannack, after his ‘‘excellent colleague’’ 
e 'Riggin had been transferred elsewhere, 
ty ‘| Brother Van enjoyed a rich fellowship with 
the Rev. Dr. Thomas Corwin Iliff. 

Dr. ITliff—‘‘he wore his D.D. harmlessly,’’ said 
Brother Van—had come out to Helena as a young 
preacher in 1870, fresh from Ohio. He had stepped 
out of the stagecoach that had brought him from Salt 
Lake City arrayed for his debut on his new charge in 
immaculate linen frock coat, fancy vest, striped trous- 
ers, and silk hat. Never was there a more tender tender- 
foot. 

The new parson had walked up Last Chance Gulch 
to a chorus of uncouth noises from the miners. The 
reception committee from the local church which he 
had expected to meet him was nowhere to be seen. As 
he walked, he acquired a hilarious following, which 
seemed to take a dislike to his high silk hat. When a 
well-directed stone knocked the offending topper into 
the mud, young Iliff had the good sense to leave it there. 
Once he had reached the shelter of the ‘‘parsonage’’ 
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next to the little church that Hugh Duncan had erected 
overlooking the gulch, he removed the ‘‘dude’’ gar- 
ments, never to don them again. 

lliff soon adapted himself to his new environment 
and worked very effectively in Helena, Bozeman, and 
Missoula. Unlike Brother Van, he was a finished orator. 
A contemporary says of him: 


Attractive in personal appearance and pleasing in de- 
meanor, he immediately placed his hearers at complete ease 
while he held them from his first utterance. In stature neither 
short nor tall, of sturdy and rather heavy build for his height, 
he was the picture of perfect manhood. His touseled hair flying 
and frequently thrust through with his fingers, he employed 
his own unstinted gestures, all of which added immensely to 
the attractiveness which always thrilled a crowd; while from 
the hot cauldron of his whole being—body, mind, and soul— 
his eloquence bubbled, effervesced, and finally overflowed the 
hearers until they were in complete rapport with him.} 


When Brother Van and Iliff first met, there were 
only six Methodist preachers in all of Montana Terri- 
tory. They were all present at a district conference 
which was held in Helena in February, 1874, and it was 
here that Brother Van and Tom Iliff began a friend- 
ship which was to last throughout their lives. 

The six preachers, their business concluded, decided 
to hold a revival in Helena, which was famous through- 
out the West by this time for its red-light district. The 


1 James E. Gillilan, Thomas Corwin Iliff. 
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tiny church overlooking the gulch was too small for an 
enterprise which involved the entire denominational 
clergy of Montana Territory; so the only hall in town, 
one usually used for miners’ union meetings, was hired. 
It was located upstairs over a number of business es- 
tablishments, among which was one of Helena’s famed 
‘“hurdy-houses’’—combined saloons, dance halls, and 
brothels. The name ‘‘hurdy,’’ incidentally, comes from 
‘‘hurdy-gurdy.’’ The hurdy-gurdy was the jukebox of 
its day, and every saloon worth its salt had one. 

Although the revival meetings continued for two 
weeks and resulted in some thirty-five conversions, the 
names of only two of the six preachers involved have 
survived the ravages of time—Brother Van, who is re- 
membered for his soul-moving singing of ‘‘The Gospel 
Train Is Coming,’’ ‘‘Over and Over,’’ and the old re- 
liable ‘‘ Diamonds in the Rough’’; and Tom Iliff for his 
fiery preaching. Iliff dangled the sinners of Helena over 
the brimstone pit every night, and Brother Van sang 
them back out again. 

Previous attempts at revivals in Helena had been 
terminated by the boisterous miners’ shooting out the 
lights after the first day or so, but by 1874 either Helena 
was getting soft or the exhortations of Iliff and Brother 
Van were so moving that even the hard-boiled miners 
were subdued. The customary interruptions were 
strangely missing, much to everyone’s relief. 

On the next to the last night of the revival the pro- 
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prietor of the downstairs hurdy-house and several of 
his evil-looking henchmen came in and sat down in the 
back of the hall. The preachers on the platform looked 
at one another. This, in all probability, was where the 
shooting began. 

Tliff, who was a veteran of Sherman’s march 
through Georgia, and who was always armed, ostenta- 
tiously picked up his revolver belt and buckled it about 
his middle. If there was to be any shooting, the Lord’s 
side would do a little. There was little ‘‘appeasement’’ 
and no pacifism in the pioneer preacher. 

If the hurdy-house men had come for a little sport 
with the preachers, they changed their minds. They sat 
all through the service, and nothing happened. Brother 
Van closed that meeting, as he had all the others, by 
singing ‘‘The Gospel Train Is Coming’’; and when the 
meeting was over and the preachers were down by the 
door shaking hands, the hurdy-house proprietor shame- 
facedly shook hands with Brother Van. 

‘‘Parson,’’ he confessed, ‘‘we came up here to shoot 
up your meetin’, but we kind of got over that. I’ll tell 
you what I’ll do—if you’ll sing that ‘Gospel Train’ 
song again tomorrow night, 1’ll close up and bring my 
whole shebang up to hear you.’’ 

He was as good as his word; and the next night the 
little hall was jammed to the doors, with the brothel 
keeper, his wife, a dozen of his girls, and some thirty 
friends sitting in the first three rows. They came early, 
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and they stayed throughout the service. And then, after 
Brother Van had sung ‘‘The Gospel Train’’ and Tom 
Jliff had exhorted them to leave their sin and be washed 
in the precious blood of the Lamb, the hurdy-house 
man, his wife, and four of his friends led the pro- 
cession to the altar. 

‘‘And,’’ said Brother Van later, ‘‘he never backslid, 
either.’’ 

The conversion of the brothel keeper belongs in the 
great saga of twice-born men. The man sold his 
business and entered a legitimate enterprise. He 
joined the church in Helena, and later appears to have 
become a trustee of Montana Wesleyan College. 

Brother Van with his singing and Iliff with his elo- 
quent preaching complemented each other so perfectly 
that they decided to conduct a series of revivals to- 
gether in the mining camps. They would ride into 
town unannounced. Then they would locate a suitable 
place for a meeting and swing into action. 

‘We didn’t make many converts,’’ said Brother Van 
later, in speaking of these meetings, ‘‘but we had a 
glorious time.”’ 

One of these impromptu revivals was held in Brother 
Van’s bailiwick, Virginia City. No church had yet been 
built there, and the two revivalists held forth for a 
week in the opera house without attracting much at- 
tention. Virginia City was still as godless a place as 
could be found in the entire West. Not more than 
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twenty people came out to the meetings, most of them 
already members of Brother Van’s little congregation 
there. 

Finally a man came up to the preachers one night at 
the close of the service. 

‘‘Why don’t you fellows tackle old Billy Blay?’’ he 
said. ‘‘If you can convert him, you’ll get lots of others. 
He’s about the toughest proposition around, and the 
good Lord knows he needs conversion.”’ 

The two preachers looked at each other. 

‘‘Lead us to Billy Blay,’’ said Iliff. 

Billy Blay was a town character. Nobody in Virginia 
City could remember when Billy had been sober. There 
were all sorts of crazy stories about him—that he had 
come to Virginia City from Idaho with the notorious 
Henry Plummer back in ’63, that he was an ex-Con- 
federate officer who had come West to forget Appomat- 
tox, that he was an English lord who had committed a 
crime in his own country and was hiding out. But no- 
body really knew anything about Billy—where he had 
come from or who he was. He had always been there, 
and he had always been drunk. | 

They found old Billy, a poor sot with a matted beard 
and vacant eyes, huddled in filthy blankets in his hut 
behind the biggest saloon in town. They introduced 
themselves, and Iliff talked to him about his sins, about 
God’s mercy, and about the new life that could be his. 

Old Billy just stared at him. 
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Then Brother Van sang. Billy closed his eyes and 
pulled the blankets over his head. 

Every day for the next week the two evangelists went 
to Billy’s hut, and every day their reception was the 
same. But on Sunday when they came, Billy spoke to 
them civilly for the first time. 

‘“What day is it?’’ he said. 

‘<Tt’s the Sabbath, the Lord’s Day,’’ they told him. 

‘“Where are your services?’’ he asked. They were 
surprised at his precise English. 

‘<The opera house.’’ 

‘<T’ll be there tonight,’’ said Billy. 

The news got about Virginia City that Billy Blay 
was coming to the revival at the opera house. The 
saloons emptied that night to see if Billy really would 
hit the sawdust trail. 

That night all Virginia City witnessed a miracle. 
Billy Blay, clean-shaven and sober, knelt in the saw- 
dust before the altar while Brother Van and Tom Iliff 
thanked God for this lost sheep that had come home. 
Brother Van sang ‘‘The Ninety and Nine’’ and ‘‘Dia- 
monds in the Rough,’’ and there was not a dry eye 
in the old opera house. When the final altar call was 
given, Billy Blay stood up and joined with the two 
evangelists in beseeching sinners to lay their sins on 
Jesus and find the peace that passeth all understanding. 
Thirty-two came forward. 

After the service Billy Blay said to the preachers: 
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‘Give me pen and paper. I want to write to my wife 
and children in Wisconsin.”’ 

It was the first time anyone in Virginia City had 
known that Billy Blay had a wife and children, or that 
he could write. He sat down on the platform of the 
opera house, the tears rolling down his cheeks, and 
wrote a letter that broke a twelve-year silence. Billy 
Blay, the toughest case in Virginia City, had been 
soundly converted. 

A little later Billy heard from his wife. She had 
thought him dead. Now she wanted him to come home 
and be a father to his two boys. 

Billy was broke. But among Brother Van, Tom Iliff, 
and the institution in town which had known him best— 
the saloon—enough money was raised to send him back 
to Wisconsin. Later Brother Van had word from Billy 
that he had obtained an exhorter’s license and was giv- 
ing his life to missionary work in the logging camps of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

The conversion of Billy Blay was one of the things 
that can’t happen, but sometimes does. 

After the successful revival in Virginia City, Brother 
Van and Tom Iliff went ‘‘on the road,’’ so to speak; and 
one of the places where they decided to hold a meeting 
was the Madison River schoolhouse. They left their 
horses in Virginia City and accepted the loan of a 
team and buggy for the trip. At Virginia City, which 
was the stage terminus for all the lower Beaverhead 
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country, they picked up a package from ‘‘back Kast’’ 
for Iliff’s bride, who had remained at home in Boze- 
man, where Iliff then had his headquarters. A package 
from home was always a big event in Montana; so this 
one was stowed away carefully under the buggy seat. 

In order to get to the schoolhouse where the meeting 
was to be held it was necessary to cross the Madison 
River, which was generally low enough to be forded 
without difficulty. But now the Madison was at flood 
level because of the melting snow back in the moun- 
tains, and fording it presented a problem. 

The two missionaries consulted. 

‘‘Perhaps we’d better give up and go back,’’ said 
Tiff. 

‘“No,’’ insisted Brother Van. ‘‘I’ve never missed an 
appointment yet. The folks will be looking for us at the 
schoolhouse.’’ He looked at the boiling, surging water. 
‘<T think we can make it if we’re careful, Tom.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Iliff dubiously, ‘‘it looks bad to me. 
But I’m game to give it a try if you are.”’ 

In they plunged. When they were a third of the way 
across, the buggy began to float and the horses to 
swim. The buggy, its leather top acting as a sort of a 
sail, began to heel over. 

‘<Van!’’ shouted Iliff. ‘‘Can you swim ?’’ 

‘*Not a lick.”’ 

‘‘Well,’’ yelled Iliff, ‘‘you get up on that seat and 
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hold my wife’s package over your head so that it 
doesn’t get wet.’’ 

Brother Van climbed up on the precariously leaning 
buggy seat, the precious package in his hands. Mean- 
while Iliff, clothes and all, dived over the side and un- 
hitched the horses, who swam to a little sand bar in 
the middle of the torrent. Then he grasped the buggy 
pole and tried to guide it toward the shore. 

Finally the wheels grounded in the sand. Brother 
Van jumped ashore, and together he and Iliff tried to 
pull the horseless buggy up the steep river bank. It 
would go up almost to the top and then slide back. 
Finally they gave it a mighty pull and it went up over 
the top of the bank to safety. 

But in the excitement Brother Van had forgotten all 
about the package that had been entrusted to him. As 
they turned around after hoisting the buggy to safety, 
they saw the package floating merrily downstream. 
Tliff, who was standing on the high bank beside the 
buggy, groaned and pointed down the river. 

In the excitement of the moment Brother Van, for- 
getting that he couldn’t swim a stroke, struck out into 
the swelling current, his coattails floating out behind 
him. With mighty splashings and flounderings he man- 
aged to grasp the package and get back to shore. 

The two thoroughly soaked preachers looked at each 
other. Their hands were torn and bleeding, and they 
were covered with mud. A box containing their sermons 
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—‘‘too heavy to float,’’ said Brother Van—was at the 
bottonr of the Madison. The package from home was 
seemingly ruined. They looked at each other—and 
laughed. 

While they were discussing the next move, which 
was how to get the frightened horses off their island 
and hitched back to the battered buggy, a neighboring 
rancher came along. With his help they got the animals 
to shore, hitched up the buggy, and drove to his ranch 
a few miles down the road. There they took off their 
clothes and hung them up to dry, donning overalls and 
other garments offered them by the rancher. Thus 
garbed they set off in high spirits to hold their revival 
service. 

Incidentally, the precious bundle proved to be a new 
silk dress. The lustrous silk was hung in folds about 
the ranch kitchen, and when dried showed no trace of 
the soaking. The water in the Madison, as in all Mon- 
tana creeks and rivers, was crystal clear and did not 
harm the silk. 

In August of 1875 Brother Van, Iliff, and the other 
four Methodist preachers in Montana Territory went 
to Salt Lake City to conference. They took the old 
Overland Stage, which was the only means of trans- 
portation available at that time. The trip from Helena 
took four days and three nights, and was accomplished 
without layovers except to change horses. They passed 
the time in ‘‘singing and rejoicing,’’ and driver after 
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driver said he had never heard anything like it on 
plains or mountains. Four days and three nights of un- 
interrupted travel in a stage coach over a rutted can- 
yon and prairie trail was no mean ordeal, but the record 
says that the six Montana preachers arrived at con- 
ference in good health and high spirits. 

After the bishop’s Conference Sunday sermon, 
Brother Van and Tom Iliff set out to explore Salt Lake 
City. Their first stop was at the great Mormon Taber- 
nacle, which stood like a huge inverted bowl in Taber- 
nacle Square. 

That day the Mormons were gathered—thousands 
of them—for their usual Sunday afternoon service. 
Brigham Young, an old man now, was the preacher. 
His sermon, which was on ‘‘The Kingdom of God,’’ 
repeated his often-voiced scorn for the federal govern- 
ment and his determination to keep ‘‘this Zion’’ free 
from corruption by ‘‘gentiles.’’ 

“<The Kingdom is established. It is upon the earth. 
The Kingdom we are talking about, preaching about, 
and trying to build up is the Kingdom of God on earth 
—not in the starry heavens, nor in the sun; we are 
trying to establish the Kingdom of God on earth, to 
which really and properly everything pertaining to 
men, their faith, their feelings, their convictions, their 
desires, and every act of their lives belongs, that they 
may be sealed by it spiritually and temporally. We are 
called upon to establish the Kingdom of God literally 
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just as much as spiritually. There is no man on earth 
who can receive the Kingdom of God in his heart and 
be governed according to the laws of that Kingdom 
without being governed and controlled in all temporal 
matters.’’ ? 

These words, congenial enough to modern ears, were 
the rankest sort of heresy in that day. The two Meth- 
odists burned with resentment as they listened to 
Young. Iliff leaned over and whispered in Brother 
Van’s ear, ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world.’’ 

Brother Van nodded. Mormonism was a political and 
religious heresy to be fought wherever encountered— 
and it was encountered everywhere in the Rocky- 
Mountain West in those days. 

After the service Brother Van and Iliff explored the 
vast tabernacle, marveling at its huge organ, its in- 
tricately carved woodwork, and all the other things that 
made this ‘‘stake in Zion’’ one of the wonders of the 
Western world. They dallied so long that when they 
were ready to leave they found all the exits locked and 
themselves temporary prisoners. 

All around the tabernacle at that time was an iron 
fence with sharp spikes at the top of it. The tabernacle 
was not completely enclosed, and this fence constituted. 
three sides of the structure. It was six feet high, and 
presented no mean obstacle. The missionaries from 


2 Sermon in Journal Discourses, IV, 77. 
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Montana looked at each other. Had they shot buffalo, 
braved the swollen Madison, faced guns at Helena and 
Virginia City, and ridden four days and three nights in 
a stagecoach to be thwarted by a Mormon fence? They 
took off their coats and hats and flung them over the 
barrier. Then they shinnied up the iron fence posts and 
vaulted over the spikes to the soft lawn below. The 
two preachers, sailing over the top of the tabernacle 
fence, must have presented a pretty sight to Salt Lake 
City’s Sunday afternoon strollers. 

After thus escaping, they continued their sight- 
seeing and soon found themselves walking along Brig- 
ham Street. Halfway down the street stood Amelia 
Palace, the residence which Brigham Young had erect- 
ed for his favorite wife. As they were passing, they 
saw the Mormon leader himself pacing the garden 
walk, followed at a suitable distance by two ladies 
whom they took to be his wives. 

lliff’s eyes twinkled. He looked at Brother Van. 

~“T dare you, Van.”’ 

‘‘No sooner said than done,’’ said Brother Van. 

They crossed the street, opened the gate, and strode 
into the garden. They introduced themselves to the 
bearded old Mormon, who looked at them with amuse- 
ment. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said. ‘‘I certainly am glad to shake hands 
with you. I was once a Methodist myself.”’ 

That was the only time Thomas Iliff ever met Brig- 
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ham Young or any other Mormon leader on anything 
like friendly terms. At that session of the conference 
he was transferred to Salt Lake City and placed in 
charge of the missions in Utah. His life from then on 
was one constant struggle against the Mormons. Young 
died in 1877 without acknowledging the authority of 
the United States over his ‘‘State of Deseret’’; and it 
was Iliff who led the fight against the move to place his 
statue in the Hall of Fame and who later went to Wash- 
ington to keep Young’s picture off the silverware of the 
battleship ‘‘Utah.’’ It was Iliff, too, who in 1899 led. 
the forces opposing the seating of the polygamous con- 
eressman-elect from Utah, Brigham Roberts. All over 
the United States the name Iliff became synonymous 
with opposition to the Mormons. 

Brother Van, too, fought the Mormons. He shared 
lliff’s horror at their heresy, their polygamy, their 
apparent lack of patriotism. But he was just congeni- 
tally incapable of mustering the animosity against 
them that was to color Lliff’s whole life. After all, even 
Latter-Day Saints were people; and Brother Van could 
never work up much of a hate against people, no matter 
how depraved, treasonable, or heretical they might be. 

Both Brother Van and Tom Iliff were too close to 
Mormonism to see it in any sort of historical perspec-. 
tive. The epic magnificence of the flight from Nauvoo 
to Salt Lake City was lost upon them; they saw only a 
polygamous heresy extending itself into new territory. 
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They saw, too, in the Mormon plan for an independent 
state an unpatriotic attempt to escape the sovereignty 
of Christian America. That America was Christian, in 
spite of many evidences to the contrary, they never 
doubted. So they fought the Mormons on both patriotic 
and religious grounds. 

This session of the Rocky Mountain Conference 
broke up the evangelistic combination which had done 
so much good in the Montana gold country. Brother 
‘ Van bade an affectionate good-by to his ‘‘heavenly 
twin’’ and returned to his circuit riding between Ban- 
nack and Virginia City. Iliff stayed in Salt Lake City 
to begin a career that was to put his name before the 
nation. But throughout the years the two maintained 
their friendship, and when Iliff died in 1917, it was 
Brother Van who preached the memorial service for 
him at Missoula. 

No sooner had Brother Van returned to Bannack 
than he was bitten by the malignant Dermacentor an- 
dersom or wood tick, which is the carrier of the disease 
now known as Rocky Mountain spotted fever, but then 
simply called ‘‘mountain fever.’’ This is a disease in 
which the unhappy victim breaks out in bright red 
spots, accompanied by a high fever and terrific head- 
ache. Even today, with the benefit of antitick serums, 
the disease kills about 80 per cent of its victims in the 
Bitter Root Valley of Montana. Then, in 1875, the mor- 
tality rate was even higher, and nobody except Brother 
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Van himself expected his survival. But with charac- 
teristic dogged courage he fought his way through 
the disease, only to be left so weakened that it seemed 
as though he must spend months in convalescence. The 
little churches on his circuit, plus some anonymous 
donors, raised enough money to send him to Seattle, 
where there was a real hospital and a more propitious 
climate than in Montana. He went, leaving his friends 
greatly concerned over his condition. But the rest pe- 
riod turned out to be something of a joke, for in an old 
record of the Battery Street Church in Seattle there is 
an entry showing that certain meetings were held at 
that time, and noting that the evangelist was one ‘‘W. 
W. Van Orsdel, a visiting preacher from Montana.’’ 

Two months later he was back in Montana, holding 
revival meetings from Helena to Glendive, a distance 
of 240 miles. The ‘‘rest’’ in Seattle was the only vaca- 
tion he took in forty-five years of his ministry. 

After his sickness, however, he was unusually tick- 
conscious for the rest of his life. Frequently he would 
excuse himself from meetings to investigate an ‘‘itch’’ 
to see if it might not be the dreaded little gray de- 
stroyer which, in the spring and summer, is everywhere 
in Montana. Even in the midst of his ‘‘Quarterly Con- 
ferences’’ later in life, when he had become an official 
of the church, he would adjourn the meeting and call 
the preacher aside. 

‘“Reuben, there’s a bug in my back.”’ 
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He would strip off his shirt while the obliging 
preacher investigated. 

‘No, Van, there’s no bug there.’’ 

‘“Yes, there is. I can feel it.’’ 

‘<There’s no bug there, Van. It’s your imagination.’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ he would sigh. ‘‘I suppose it is. But someday 
there’ll be one.’’ 

His only fear in heaven or on earth was Dermacentor 
anderson. 
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Indians on the Warpath 
In 1876 the population of the Territory was very much de- 
creased, the Black Hills and Leadville excitements drawing 
away many. Others went east to see friends or attend the 
Centennial. In June of the same year the Custer massacre 
took place on the Little Big Horn. 


N 1876 the government was trying to walk 
| a tightrope in its Indian policy between the 
A Staal who wanted justice for the 

‘Indian, and gold-hungry whites. Since the 
gold seekers had the greater political potency, when- 
ever Washington fell off its tightrope it was invariably 
on their side. 

The government’s treaties with the Indians were as 
solemnly initialed as those with any other foreign 
power. Most of them carried the proviso that they 
should stand ‘‘as long as the sun shone and the water 
ran.’’ But whenever gold was discovered on the In- 
dian’s land, the treaties underwent immediate ‘‘re- 
vision’’—always at the expense of the red man. To the 
Indians it began to look as though the goverment was 
simply using the treaties to cover the thefts of their 
best lands—which, of course, was the exact case. 
‘‘ Agency Indian’’ became a term of contempt, signify- 
ing acquiescence in this thievery. 
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On the other hand, to the military and to many of the 
politicians the government’s Indian policy appeared 
weak and discriminatory. General Phil Sheridan, in 
command of the Wyoming Military District, once said 
in exasperation: ‘‘If a white man steals, we put him in 
prison; if an Indian steals, we give him a blanket. If a 
white man kills, we hang him; if an Indian kills, we 
give him a horse to put the blanket on. Bah!’’ 

The discovery of gold in the Black Hills in the spring 
of 1876 and the rush of miners, prospectors, adven- 
turers, gamblers, and all the ragtag and bobtail of the 
Western camps into Deadwood and the surrounding 
territory was the last straw as far as the Indians were 
concerned. The Sioux, proud and warlike ‘‘horse In- 
dians’’ of the Dakotas, had just negotiated a solemn 
treaty with the government guaranteeing their right 
to the Black Hills forever. Now they protested vig- 
orously to Washington against the new gold rush into 
their lands; but Washington, as usual, did nothing. The 
Sioux rallied about their great medicine man, Sitting 
Bull, and their chiefs Gall, Crazy Horse, and Rain-in- 
the-Face. They bought powder and bullets with their 
government allowances and prepared for war. Wash- 
ington, at the urging of the Western politicians, dis- 
patched General Crook to disperse them. 

The soldiers, glad to be relieved of the monotony of 
army-post life, took the expedition against the Sioux 
very lightly. General George Custer’s Seventh Cavalry 
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rode gaily away from Fort Lincoln as the White Horse 
Company band tootled away on the general’s favorite 
tune, ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind Me.’’ 

Sitting Bull made war medicine. Gall and Crazy 
Horse squatted down on the Little Big Horn in eastern 
Montana and waited. Washington sent a stern message 
to Sitting Bull: ‘‘Disband at once and return to the 
reservation.’’ Sitting Bull sent a message back to 
Washington: ‘‘ When you come for me you need bring 
no guides. You will easily find me. I shall be right here. 
I shall not run away.”’ 

What happened then is history. On June 17 Crazy 
Horse outfought General Crook on the Rosebud. 
Custer, the hero of Gettysburg, came up a week later 
with seven hundred officers and men of the Seventh 
Cavalry. Upon approaching the Indian concentration 
he split his small command into three sections, sending 
Major Marcus Reno and Captain Frederick Benteen 
out to attempt a flanking movement. Then Custer, 
smarting under an official rebuke and anxious to re- 
deem himself, smashed rashly into the main camp of 
the Sioux. There were five thousand Indians, and 
Custer had at the most 270 men and officers. He fought 
with the same stirring courage that he had displayed 
at Gettysburg, but the result was never in doubt. 

The massacre on the Little Big Horn threw a gloom 
over the entire nation. The New York Tribune said on 
July 3, 1876: 
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It is the eve of Independence Day, the Centennial Fourth. 
All the land is ablaze with enthusiasm. Alas! If the tidings of 
General Custer’s terrible disaster could be borne on the wings 
of the four winds, dirges, not anthems, would be heard in the 
streets of Philadelphia, New York, and San Francisco. 

A great shadow has fallen on the valley of the Big Horn. 
The youngest of our guard, the beau sabreur of the Army of 
the Potomac, the golden-haired chief whom the Sioux had 
learned to love, has fought his last fight. Surrounded by over 
two hundred and fifty brothers in arms, Custer les buried in 
the field where he fought and fought until he could fight no 
more. 


The Custer massacre touched off a series of Indian 
disorders in the West, the most serious of which was 
the Nez Percé War of 1877. 

The Nez Percés, under Chief Joseph, a military 
genius of the first rank, attempted a flight from their 
North Idaho reservation to Canada. They thought, not 
without reason, that they would be accorded more free- 
dom in ‘‘The Old Woman’s Country’’—Queen Vic- 
toria’s Canada—than in the United States. Had not 
Sitting Bull and his Sioux found refuge there after 
the Custer affair? So the entire tribe, including the 
women and children, began a long, roundabout march 
to the border. They eluded a detachment of cavalry 
from Fort Lapwai and three hundred troops under 
General O. O. Howard and came down into the Bitter 
Root Valley of western Montana through the Lo Lo 


Pass. 
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Meanwhile General John Gibbon had left Helena 
with 197 officers and men. On August 8, 1877, he found 
the Nez Percés camped in the Big Hole Basin, not far 
from Bannack. He attacked the Indians, and the Battle 
of the Big Hole was fought, with Joseph again 
besting the federal general. With General Howard be- 
hind him and Gibbon in front of him he had seemed 
fairly cornered. But the wily savage wiggled out of 
the trap, leaving the wounded Gibbon with sixty-nine 
casualties at Big Hole. 

By this time the Indians, who had intended to march 
peacefully to Canada, were thoroughly aroused. The 
Nez Percés had always been considered ‘‘good’’ In- 
dians; they were the tribe that had sent the couriers to 
St. Louis for the ‘‘white man’s book,’’ and they had 
always been on friendly terms with the white men. But 
now, their sense of justice outraged, they went berserk. 
Chief Joseph himself was a cautious and temperate 
man, but he could not restrain his young men. They 
reverted to the savage warfare of their fathers and 
came down into Horse Prairie, between Bannack and 
Big Hole, burning, pillaging, and murdering, with the 
federal troops at their heels. 

Brother Van was holding revival services in the ter- 
ritorial courthouse in Bannack at this time. He now 
had all of the Beaverhead territory to himself, his ‘‘ex- 
cellent colleague’’ Riggin having been transferred. 

As the Nez Percés approached Bannack, the place 
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was in an uproar. Men, women, and children from the 
outlying ranches and mining camps hurried into town 
for protection, telling lurid tales of the destruction of 
neighboring ranches and the murder of friends by the 
Indians. A company of volunteers was hastily organ- 
ized to defend the town, which was then the territorial 
capital of Montana. Among the first of the volunteers 
was Brother Van. 

No one knew the real grievances of the Indians better 
than did Brother Van, and no one sympathized more 
sincerely with them or resented their unfair treatment 
by the government more than he. But he also realized 
that this was no time for argument, for weighing alter- 
natives. The outraged Nez Percés would not stop to 
ask who sympathized with them and who did not; they 
would count all white men as enemies and act accord- 
ingly. If the whites were to survive, they would have 
to fight. 

On the Sabbath after the Big Hole battle there was 
near hysteria in Bannack. The refugees crowded in as 
Joseph advanced. Howard was behind Joseph, and 
with the defeat of Gibbon at Big Hole there was no 
force at all between the Nez Percés and the little capi- 
tal. Every man in town was armed, but they knew that 
they were greatly outnumbered by the Nez Percés. The 
volunteers were determined to sell their lives as dearly 
as possible, but it seemed likely that another massacre 
was only a day or so away. Volunteers from Butte and 
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Helena were on their way, but the Nez Percés would 
easily beat them to Bannack. 

That night a great crowd gathered in front of the 
courthouse for a prayer meeting and sermon by 
Brother Van. Crude barricades had been thrown up 
across the main street, and grim-visaged volunteers 
stood behind them and watched the sun go down across 
the prairie. The dreaded night would soon settle down. 

Brother Van preached to them from the courthouse 
steps. He had a Colt .45 strapped across the front of his 
black frock coat. He repeated his scripture from mem- 
ory, the same passage that Aunt Sarah had read to the 
Van Orsdel children on the night before Gettysburg: 


He that dwelleth in the secret place of the most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

I will say of the Lord, He is my refuge and my fortress: my 
God; in Him will I trust. 

Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, 
and from the noisome pestilence. 


When he prayed, all of Bannack knelt in prayer with 
him—bearded old sourdoughs, gamblers, ranchers 
from Horse Prairie whose ranches were no more, sad- 
faced women with babies in their arms, strangely silent 
children. His calm courage was a tonic, and as he 
prayed they felt better. Silently they listened, and in 
listening found the courage to face whatever the night 
might bring. 
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This was the bloody Bannack of Henry Plummer and 
‘*Club-Foot’’ George Lane and all the rest of the in- 
famous road agents. This was the Bannack of Joe 
Slade, who had worn a man’s ears for a watch charm. 
But more than one man longed for Henry and Joe, for 
neither their courage nor their aim had ever been called 
into question. They longed for Henry and Joe and 
Club-Foot George—but they would not in this hour of 
extremity have swapped their Brother Van for Plum- 
mer and his whole company of straight-shooting out- 
laws. 

In the midst of the sermon a rider dashed up to the 
courthouse. His horse was lathered; his arm hung limp 
at his side. Brother Van hastily pronounced the bene- 
diction. The crowd pressed around the rider. 

‘<They’re comin’,’’ he said. ‘‘Must be hundreds of 
’em. I come from the Winter ranch. One of ’em winged 
me when I was crossin’ the creek.’’ 

The Winter ranch was one of the largest on Horse 
Prairie. Brother Van had stopped there overnight 
many a time on his rounds, and he knew Mr. Winter 
very well. 

‘“Where is Mr. Winter?’’ he asked the wounded 
rider. 

‘Last time I saw him he was tryin’ to git the horses 
out of the corral.’’ 

There was a moment of silence. 

A man by the name of Melvin Trask mounted the 
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steps and spoke. He had been appointed leader of the 
volunteers. 

‘‘T want fifteen men,’’ he said deliberately, ‘‘to go 
out to Horse Prairie, perhaps as far as the Winter 
ranch, and scout around. I guess I don’t have to tell 
you what that means. Don’t figger on comin’ back.”’ 

Brother Van was the first to step forward. 

*<T’ll go, Melvin,’’ he said. 

‘Brother Van,’’ said Trask, ‘‘you are a whole man 
and I would rather have you with us than anybody else 
in town. But your place is here. Your life is worth 
more’n anybody else’s around here.”’ 

“‘T want to go, Melvin.’’ 

Trask looked at him for a moment. 

‘All right, Brother Van. You go.’’ 

The rest of the men were recruited in no time. They 
had mounted their horses and were about to set out 
across the prairie when a woman, young and good-look- 
ing, rode up to join them. 

‘‘1’m Mrs. Winter,’’ she said. ‘‘My husband is out 
there. I’m going with you.’’ 

‘‘Madam,’’ said Melvin Trask, ‘‘we understand how 
you feel, and you’re a very brave woman, but you’re 
not goin’ with us.”’ 

‘‘T’ve got a gun,’’ she persisted, ‘‘and I’m a good 
shot. A woman’s got a right to be with her husband. 
You’ve no right to stop me from going.’’ 

‘‘Madam, rights or no rights, you’re not goin’.’’ 
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Trask called to two of the men who were:staying in 
town. ‘‘Sandy—Ed—you take care of Mrs. Winter.’’ 

Sandy and Ed grabbed the bridle of the woman’s 
horse. There were tears in her eyes as she watched the 
little company gallop out into the ominous prairie 
night. 

When they had gone about twelve miles, they heard 
the sound of hoofbeats behind them. At a command 
from Trask they fanned out into a circle and leveled 
their guns. 

But it was no Indian. Into the circle rode Mrs. Win- 
ter, her long brown hair streaming out behind her. 
She had a big service revolver strapped about her 
waist. 

‘‘Sandy went to get a drink of water,’’ she said in 
answer to Trask’s exasperated questions, ‘‘and I hit 
Ed over the head with the butt of my gun. Sorry to 
have to do it.”’ 

There was nothing to do now but let her come along. 

At dawn they reached the Winter ranch. Cautiously 
they approached it, with drawn guns. There was no 
sign of Indians, but as they came into the ranchyard 
they saw the body of a cow which had been shot. Nearer 
the house they found feather and straw bedticks cut 
open and their contents scattered about the ground. 
The house itself looked deserted. The kitchen door was 
open, and it blew idly back and forth. There was not a 
sound. 
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Melvin Trask halted his little company. 

‘<The Injuns have been here an’ gone. No tellin’ what 
we’ll find in there. Mrs. Winter, ma’am, why don’t you 
wait here a spell while the rest of us look around in 
there a bit?”’ 

The girl threw back her head. 

‘‘This is my home,’’ she said. ‘‘My husband’s in 
there. I’m going in—first.”’ 

‘“‘As you like, ma’am. Brother Van, perhaps you’d 
better go with her. The rest of us’ll wait here.”’ 

They walked into the kitchen. Their eyes fell on the 
body of a man, sprawled in the middle of the floor. 
Brother Van turned him over. There were four ugly 
holes in his head, and he was quite dead. It was Mr. 
Montague, Winter’s partner. Mrs. Winter gasped, but, 
somewhat to Brother Van’s surprise, she did not faint. 

They searched the house, but there were no more 
bodies there. As they came out, however, they found 
the body of one of the ranch hands lying beside the 
house. 

Trask and the others, looking about the place while 
Brother Van and Mrs. Winter were inside, had found 
a neighboring rancher by the name of Farnsworth. He 
was not quite dead, but he was unable to tell them any- 
thing. Brother Van held his head in his arms and 
prayed for him as he breathed his last. The others stood 
around with bared heads. 

Further search revealed the body of another ranch 
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hand in one of the outbuildings, but Winter himself 
was nowhere to be seen. In the hope that he had man- 
aged to escape and hide himself in the brush, two of 
the company were detailed to scout around for him. No 
sooner had they ridden off than a band of thirty or 
forty Nez Percés suddenly appeared on the opposite 
bank of the creek that ran through the Winter place. 
Trask and his men, anticipating a siege, barricaded 
themselves in the ranchhouse. But the Indians, realiz- 
ing that in crossing the stream—about twenty yards 
wide at this point and very swift—they would present 
a perfect target to Trask and his men, galloped along 
the opposite bank where they were screened by cotton- 
wood and willow trees. They fired a few shots and then 
rode off up the creek. The sound of firing could be 
heard as they chased the two men who had gone to 
search the brush for Winter. Trask wiped his brow as 
they galloped off. 

‘Well, that’s that,’’ he said. ‘‘But they’ll be back. 
Let’s load those bodies and get goin’.’’ 

The four bodies were placed in a light wagon which 
the Indians had overlooked, and the party turned and 
raced back toward Bannack. The Indians, they knew, 
would soon return in force. There was no time to try 
to learn the fate of the men who had searched the 
brush. 

Late that afternoon they rode into the beleaguered 
town. The volunteers from Butte and Helena had not 
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yet arrived, and everything was in an uproar. The 
arrival of four more bodies almost threw the camp into 
hysteria. Nothing could save them now! The streets 
were crowded with unhappy people, their crying chil- 
dren, and their pitiful belongings. Things were getting 
out of hand as hope ebbed. Two half-breeds had been 
shot for setting fires. The town’s saloons had sold out 
all their liquor and were now serving as hospices for 
families from the stricken hinterland. Dozens of men 
reeled through the street or lay drunk outside the 
saloons. 

Trask, Brother Van, and the other volunteers tried 
to restore order. Looters were shot on sight. The 
drunks were rounded up and locked in the courthouse 
basement. 

The four bodies lay in state in the courthouse, and 
that night Brother Van conducted a group funeral 
service before a sobbing crowd. Calmly he read the 
precious words: 


Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 

Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, thou art God.... 

For a thousand years in thy sight art but as yesterday when 
it is past, and as a watch in the night. 

Thou earriest them away as with a flood; they are as a sleep: 
in the morning they are like grass which groweth up. 
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In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up; in the eve- 
ning it is cut down and withereth.... 

So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. 


Again the service was interrupted by a rider. He 
dashed up shouting, ‘‘Here they come!’’ 

The funeral service broke up in confusion. Brother 
Van, who had unstrapped his revolver and laid it on top 
of the nearest casket before conducting the service, 
strapped it on again. 

‘¢Amen,’’ he said grimly. 

Nobody heard him. The women and children were 
crowding into the courthouse for shelter. The men were 
taking up vantage points behind the barricades and in 
the buildings that fronted the prairie. The four lonely 
bodies were forgotten. ‘‘ Let the dead bury their dead.’’ 
And soon, barring a miracle, there would be more dead. 

The Indians could be seen about a mile and a half 
away—tiny mounted figures moving slowly behind the 
trees which screened the creek. Now and then the last 
rays of the setting sun glinted off a rifle barrel. There 
were a lot of them, no doubt about that. 

But it was also obvious that they were not going to 
attack the town that night. They were building fires and 
setting up camp, confident of their own strength and 
scornful of the handful of white men in Bannack. The 
town was a choice morsel to be devoured at their 
leisure. First a good night’s sleep after a hard day’s 
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travel through the mountains. They sent out scouts and 
brought up their squaws and children. 

In the town there was a council of war. 

‘<We’ve got only one chance,’’ said Trask. ‘‘ General 
Howard can’t be more’n about twelve miles behind 
these critters. If we can get a message through to him, 
he can make a forced march and be here tomorrow 
mornin’ sometime. They’ll attack us at dawn all right, 
but mebbe we can hold them off for an hour or so. It’s 
our only chance. Who’ll go?’’ 

‘¢Melvin,’’ said Brother Van, ‘‘T’m a poor shot and 
I won’t be of much use around here. I’ve ridden cir- 
cuit around this country for four years now. I know 
every trail and pass in the Big Hole. I’ll go.”’ 

A man by the name of John Poindexter spoke up. He 
was a member of the little congregation in Bannack 
and a veteran of the Civil War. 

‘*Guess I’ll go with Brother Van if you don’t mind,’’ 
he said. } 

They slipped out of town by a back trail and into the 
prairie night. The Indians, they knew, would have 
scouts out. Their only chance to get through was to 
cross the open prairie without detection, ford the creek 
where it was widest and swiftest, and cut through the 
mountains by an old prospector’s trail. 

They walked their horses quietly across the soft prai- 
rie grass, trying not to make any noise and listening 
for the telltale hoofbeats of Indian scouts. Once, twice, 
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they heard Indians gallop by in the thick darkness. At 
these times they dismounted and held their horses until 
the danger was past. There was no moon—that was a 
blessing. They came to the creek without detection. 
Below them they could see the campfires of Chief 
Joseph’s host, flickering among the cottonwoods. They 
were close enough to hear the guttural voices of the 
Indians and the low crying of an Indian baby. 

Slowly they rode into the swift current. The horses 
slipped and stumbled on the wet stones, but the noise 
of the water itself drowned out the sound. The horses 
had lost their footing now and were swimming into the 
Stygian blackness. They snorted and strained against 
the strong current. 

After what seemed like hours of battling the black 
water they pulled themselves up on the opposite bank. 
For a few moments they stretched out in their wet 
clothes to let the warm prairie wind blow over them. 
Far down the stream, on both banks, they could see the 
tiny pin points of the Indian fires. They got up and rode 
swiftly toward the mountains. 

The shortest way to General Howard in the Big 
Hole would be back over the river trail that the In- 
dians had taken, but they would surely be guarding 
that. They would surely be guarding the other known 
trails through the mountain passes between the Big 
Hole and the Beaverhead, too, against Howard’s pur- 
suit. But Brother Van knew of an abandoned miners’ 
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trail that led to a tiny ghost town high up in the moun- 
tains—abandoned when the diggings there had played 
out. It was toward this almost imperceptible break in 
the mountain barrier that he and Poindexter now urged 
their horses. It was a long, circuitous route, but it was 
safe. The wilderness had largely reclaimed it, and no 
large body of men could pass through it. The chances 
were good that the Indians, even if they knew about it, 
would not bother to guard it. 

Finally they found it and urged their tired horses 
up the rocky mountainside. Tree branches whipped 
across their faces, and treacherous vines tripped the 
horses. It was slow going, but they had been right— 
there were no Indians on guard here. 

For hours they climbed slowly up through the night, 
with frequent pauses to rest. Once a mountain sheep 
bounded across their path, frightening the horses. 
Birds and little mountain beasts chattered away in the 
deep forest night. And when Poindexter fired at a 
yellow-eyed wildcat crouched on a limb above them, 
the noise echoed and re-echoed off the canyon walls. A 
misstep on this trail meant in some places a drop of 
five hundred feet or more. 

It was almost dawn when they reached the ghost 
town, far above the timber line; but from there on the 
trail broadened and led downhill into the valley of the 
Big Hole. The sky in the east was gray as they gal- 
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loped out of the mountains and down the valley floor 
toward the camp of the federal troops. 

They went immediately to General Howard’s head- 
quarters. The general, who had fought without distinc- 
tion at Gettysburg, had turned out to be a surprisingly 
good Indian fighter; but he had met his match in Chief 
Joseph, and he knew it. 

At this time Howard was in a bad way. The Indians 
had cut his communications with the Kast; and the long 
pursuit through Idaho, harassed by the guerrilla tac- 
tics of the enemy, had disheartened his troops. They 
had been forced to live off the country. The infantry’s 
shoes were worn out by the stony mountain trails, and 
the cavalry horses were sore-footed and exhausted 
from mountain climbing. Men and horses were hungry. 
In their torn water- and dust-stained uniforms, they 
did not look much like regular-army troops. 

General Howard received Brother Van and Poin- 
dexter in his tent. He listened intently to their story of 
Bannack’s plight. 

‘‘T can’t make a forced march to help you,’’ he said 
finally. ‘‘But I can send a company of cavalry. They, 
with the men already in the town, should be able to hold 
off the Indians until the volunteers can arrive from 
Butte and Helena or until I can come up with the rest 
of my men. 

‘‘T can’t move these infantry today. They’re worn 
out. They’ve got to have rest and food before they can 
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fight anybody. I can’t get to Bannack until tomorrow 
or the next day at the earliest. But I think the cavalry 
will do the trick. 

‘‘Reverend, you and this gentleman know this coun- 
try about as well as anybody around here, I presume?”’ 

‘‘We do, sir.”’ 

‘‘T wonder if you would be willing to undertake a 
mission for me tonight?’’ 

‘“We are at our country’s service.’’ 

‘Good! It’ll be a dangerous undertaking. But if 
you’ve come through this I guess you’ll make it all 
right. I must have supplies or abandon this whole 
campaign. Washington doesn’t understand this busi- 
ness. Even after what happened to Custer, they don’t 
understand. They think this is child’s play, after the 
war. Well, it isn’t! And they’ve got to get that through 
their heads. 

‘‘Here’s what I want you to do. Go back through the 
Indian lines tonight to some point on the Overland 
Stage road to Salt Lake. I’ll give you a message to the 
War Department, and it’ll be just as strong as I can 
make it. They’ve got to get men, food, and equipment 
to me at once. Give the message to the stage driver and 
instruct him to telegraph it from Salt Lake immediate- 
ly. It’s my only chance.”’ | 

He wrote out two copies of his message, handing one 
to Brother Van and the other to Poindexter. Then he 
smiled and extended his hand. 
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‘“You men get some rest now. You can leave camp at 
dusk.”’ 

Brother Van and Poindexter slept the fitful sleep of 
exhaustion all that hot August day in an army tent. At 
dusk they were awakened and had supper. The cavalry 
had long since left for Bannack. 

And as soon as it was dark they started out. It was 
necessary to sift through the Indian lines south of 
Bannack, cross the prairie, and reach the Overland 
Stage route which ran from Salt Lake City up through 
the Beaverhead by way of Port Neuf Canyon, Idaho, 
and thence to Virginia City and Bannack—indeed a 
dangerous undertaking. 

This time they took a more passable trail through 
the mountains, one that would bring them out far to the 
south of Horse Prairie. By midnight they had crossed 
the mountains and were coming down once-again onto 
the broad and dangerous valley. 

As they rode out of the mountains, they heard the 
eerie hoot of an owl and, off in the distance, the sharp, 
plaintive yelp of the coyote. They had heard these 
sounds before that night, and they did not sound much 
different now. They stopped and looked at each other, 
although in the darkness neither could distinguish the 
other’s features. They had been in the Western country 
too long to be fooled. This hoot and this yelp, a sixth 
sense told them, were different. They had been MN 
by Indian scouts. 
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Cautiously they rode on, separating a short distance 
so that if the Indians descended upon them one might 
get away. They kept in contact by low whistles. The 
hoots and the yelps continued, but as they rode south- 
ward the sounds gradually diminished in intensity and 
finally were heard no more. The two men rode side by 
side once again. 

Suddenly in the dim dawn twelve warriors loomed up 
before them. There was nothing to do but run for it. 
For the first time in his life Brother. Van spurred his 
horse, and as the sharp steel cut into Jonathan’s flanks 
the animal fairly leaped through the air. The Indians 
wheeled about and gave chase, firing as they rode. Poin- 
dexter drew his pistol and fired back over his shoulder. 
Their horses were tired from the hard traveling of the 
previous twenty-four hours, and the Indians were 
closing in on them, when for some reason they suddenly 
abandoned the chase and turned back toward the north. 

The two men looked at each other and laughed with 
relief. 

It had been a close call. There was a bloody crease 
across the flank of Poindexter’s horse from an Indian 
bullet, and another bullet had lodged in Brother Van’s 
saddle. 

The sun was well up by the time they reached the 
stage road at a point just above Port Neuf Canyon. 
They turned General Howard’s precious letter over to 
the stage superintendent there, and he promised that it 
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would be in Salt Lake City within two days. Then they 
turned their tired horses toward Virginia City. 

_ The next day, with a group of a hundred volunteers 
from Virginia City and other towns along Alder Gulch, 
Brother Van and Poindexter rode into Bannack. How- 
ard’s cavalry had arrived, after a melodramatic dash 
across the prairie, just in time to forestall an Indian 
attack which would doubtless have resulted in the an- 
nihilation of the town. 

As for Chief Joseph, he was finally foiled by the tele- 
graph. After the arrival of the cavalry he had given up 
the idea of attacking Bannack and had slipped south 
through the Yellowstone. Then, again eluding the ex- 
asperated Howard, he had marched north again 
through Montana toward the Canadian border. But 
General Nelson A. Miles, warned by telegraph, cut 
across from eastern Montana and intercepted the Nez 
Percés just before they could slip into the Promised 
Land. The limits of human endurance having been 
reached, Joseph gave up. 

When the excitement had subsided, Brother Van 
again turned his attention toward the church in Ban- 
nack. Never one to let an opportunity slip by, he en- 
listed the services of the volunteers from Butte, Helena, 
and Virginia City and the grateful citizens of Bannack 
in the building of a new church building. While the 
town still echoed his praises, he adroitly turned their 
gratitude into a practical channel by getting them to 
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work on the new church. The first service held in it was 
a memorial for the ranchers who had been murdered by 
the Indians on Horse Prairie. 

And in the front row at that service sat Mr. and 
Mrs. Winter. Sure enough, he had been hiding in the 
brush with nothing more than a flesh wound, and when 
the Nez Percés had withdrawn, he had made his way 
into town for a happy reunion with his wife. 

No sooner had the siege of Bannack been raised, 
largely through Brother Van’s heroism, than he was 
transferred to the church at Missoula. This was tech- 
nically a promotion, and it involved a regular salary— 
something he had not had since coming to Montana. 
There was a church at Missoula which had been built 
by Thomas Iliff in 1872, and it was to the pastorate of 
this church that Brother Van was now assigned. 

Cheerfully, but regretfully, he bade good-by to John 
Poindexter, Melvin Trask, Mr. and Mrs. Winter, the 
Hamiltons, and all the rest of his friends in the Beaver- 
head, and headed for the new charge. 

Missoula, which in Indian means ‘‘place of fear,’’ 
was a thriving little settlement in the Bitter Root Val- 
ley near the mouth of Hell Gate Canyon, where the 
Clark’s fork of the Columbia rushes through on its way 
to the Pacific. An army post was located there, and the 
town was then, as now, the most important in all of 
western Montana. 

Brother Van saddled up Jonathan, strapped his old 
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carpetbag on the animal’s broad flanks, and headed for 
the Big Hole country, from which the trail led through 
a pass to the south end of the Bitter Root Valley. 
Three weeks after the Battle of the Big Hole he rode 
onto the scene, and to his horror found that the ele- 
ments and the coyotes had exhumed the bodies of most 
of those who had been killed in that encounter. It was a 
desolate scene—abandoned Indian carts and tepees, 
dead horses half eaten by the coyotes, the stiff bodies 
of Indian men, women, and children, the still forms of 
the men in the blue of the United States. Great flocks 
of crows circled overhead, and the gorged coyotes 
prowled among the corpses. 

He stopped and killed several of the coyotes with 
bullets from his pistol and drove off the rest. Then he 
knelt for a moment in silent prayer both for the In- 
dians and for the white men. 

Arriving at the little settlement of Stevensville the 
next day, he sent a message up to Fort Missoula. They 
dispatched a burial squad to inter the dead Indians, 
and wagons to bring the bodies of the soldiers back to 
the post. 

Brother Van’s first service in Missoula was a mass 
funeral for the men of Gibbon’s command who had 
been killed in the Battle of the Big Hole. 

From then on his relations with the Indians were 
most cordial. 
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A Young Man’s Fancy 


Now, John, keep this a secret as long as I live. But you 
may tell it after I’m in heaven. 


N 1880 Brother Van and Jonathan were 
4 riding circuit in the Beaverhead coun- 
sei“try of southwestern Montana after a 
“brief interlude at Missoula following the 
Nez Percé War. His appointment was simply as ‘‘mis- 
sionary at large,’’ which made him a sort of ecclesias- 
tical free agent with the right to go anywhere the spirit 
moved him. He had been restive staying in one place in 
Missoula, and had yearned for the trail again. As soon 
as he had been released from his duties at Missoula, 
he had come back to the Beaverhead and the Gallatin 
Valley which he loved, to ride circuit again among the 
little ranch communities and the gold camps, the latter 
now diminishing in size and importance as their ‘‘col- 
or’’ showed signs of running out. 

One summer night, as Brother Van was riding 
the river trail to a prayer-meeting appointment in a 
schoolhouse in the lower Beaverhead, he was over- 
taken by a terrific thunderstorm. He was thoroughly 
soaked by the time he saw the lights of a ranchhouse 
through the driving rain, and it seemed foolish to go 
on. He rode up and knocked at the door. After a mo- 
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ment it was cautiously opened by a girl of about six- 
teen, who held a gun—the business end pointed straight 
at Brother Van’s heart. 

‘*T beg your pardon, miss,’’ he said, ‘‘but I’ve been 
overtaken by the storm. Wonder if you could put my 
horse and me up for the night?’’ 

The girl studied him for a moment. 

‘‘Come in,’’ she said. But the gun remained pointed 
at his heart. 

He tied Jonathan to the hitching post and stepped 
into the house. His reception was considerably cooler 
than he had anticipated. 

‘““You can take off your things and I’ll hang them in 
front of the fire,’’ said the girl. 

‘<Thanks,’’ said Brother Van. 

He took off his soaked cloak, his tailed coat, and his 
broad-brimmed hat and handed them to her. Revealed 
in the light of the big kerosene lamp on the table, she 
was a remarkably pretty girl for this part of the coun- 
try—golden-haired, blue-eyed, well-formed. She ar- 
ranged his things neatly over the backs of two chairs in 
front of the log fire. The business end of the gun, how- 
ever, remained pointed in his direction. 

‘‘Pardon me,’’ said Brother Van, holding his hands 
over the fire, ‘‘but surely you don’t live here alone?”’ 

‘‘Of course not,’’ said the girl. ‘‘My father and 
mother and our two hands have taken the buckboard 
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and gone to a meeting. They’ll be as wet as you are 
by now.’’ 

‘CA meeting ?”’ 

‘““Yes. A prayer meeting, over at the Forks school- 
house. Brother Van is going to be there.’’ 

Brother Van gulped. 

‘<Will there be a meeting on a night like this?”’ 

‘“You don’t know Brother Van,’’ she said. ‘‘A little 
storm like this won’t stop him.’’ 

‘Do you know Brother Van?’’ 

‘‘Oh, of course! Everybody knows him.’’ She paused. 
‘“Well, I’ve never really seen him, but I’ve heard lots 
about him. He’s coming back here after the service 
with Papa and Mamma. That’s why I’m afraid you’ll 
have to go as soon as the storm lets up and your clothes 
dry out. We have one spare bedroom, and we’re saving 
that for him.”’ 

Brother Van reached for his wet clothes. 

‘‘T don’t mean to be rude,”’ said the girl. ‘‘ You don’t 
have to go yet. You’re welcome to stay and dry out a 
little.’’ : 

‘‘No,’’ said Brother Van. ‘‘I’ve got to go. Which 
way is it to the Forks schoolhouse?’’ 

‘‘That way,’’ said the girl, pointing to the south. 
“About five, six miles. But it’s still raining pretty 
hard.’’ 

‘‘No matter,’’ he said, buttoning on his cloak. Ignor- 
ing the gun, which had never wavered in its direction, 
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he held out his hand. The girl shook it, shifting the 
weapon to her other hand. 

‘‘T’m right sorry I was so rude to you,’’ she said. 

‘‘It doesn’t matter. Perhaps I’ll see you again.’’ 

‘‘“What?’’? she said, as though she wasn’t sure she 
had heard correctly. 

‘‘Good-by,’’ he called, as he headed Jonathan down 
the road. 

‘*A little storm like this won’t stop him.’’ He felt 
ashamed of himself for even thinking of abandoning 
the meeting. 

The thunder was still grumbling overhead and the 
rain was driving hard against horse and rider when 
the lights of the Forks schoolhouse finally came into 
sight an hour and a half later. It was after ten, long 
past bedtime for most of the people of the Beaverhead. 
But inside were a dozen doughty souls. A big wood 
fire was going in the Franklin stove, and the clothes of 
the congregation—those that could be easily divested— 
were hung out on the backs of chairs all around it. He 
greeted them with a cheery ‘‘Hi-yuh.’’ Off came his 
own wet outer garments to be hung before the fire, and 
the prayer meeting began. For an hour they sang, 
prayed, and testified to the faith that was in them. Lit- 
tle clouds of steam from the drying clothes gave a 
realistic touch to Brother Van’s vivid warnings on the 
fate of the unrepentant. 

When the service was over, the storm was over too, 
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and most of the clothes were dry. A coffeepot was pro- 
duced, and all warmed themselves with a hot cup before 
journeying homeward. 

As Brother Van was saying good-night to the depart- 
ing congregation, some of whom had ridden or driven 
more than ten miles through the storm to be present, he 
made a mental resolution never to call off a meeting or 
miss an appointment as long as he lived—and he never 
did. 

A rancher, his wife, and two ranch hands stayed be- 
hind. The rancher, a middle-aged, rawboned man whom 
Brother Van knew simply as Brother Johnson, came up 
to him. 

‘Brother Van,’’ he said, ‘‘my wife and I have sort 
of counted on putting you up for the night if you 
haven’t made other plans.’’ 

Brother Van lost no time in accepting. 

The stars were out as Jonathan and Brother Van 
plodded along behind the Johnsons’ buckboard wagon. 
He smiled to himself, thinking of the girl’s surprise 
when he should walk in. 

But he was not destined to enjoy his little joke that 
night. The girl was in bed and sound asleep by the 
time, long after midnight, that they arrived at the 
ranch. After brief family prayers had been led by 
Brother Van, he was shown proudly to the spare bed- 
room that had been denied him a few hours before. 

In the morning he emerged from his ablutions to 
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find the Johnson family already at breakfast. They 
rose courteously as he entered the room, the gir] star- 
ing as though she could not quite believe her eyes. 

‘‘Brother Van,’’ said Mr. Johnson, ‘‘I’d like for you 
to meet our daughter Jennie. Jennie, this is Brother 
Van Orsdel.’’ 

‘‘Pleased to meet you,’’ said Jennie weakly. She kept 
on staring at him; and he, without any further sign of 
recognition, prepared to eat his breakfast. 

Finally Mrs. Johnson tugged at Jennie’s skirt. 

‘‘ Jennie,’’ she said, ‘‘what’s come over you, staring 
at Brother Van Orsdel like that?’’ 

Jennie blushed, apologized, and sat down. But 
Brother Van, who loved a joke, could not contain him- 
self any longer. He roared with laughter as he told the 
rest of the family about his visit of the night before. 

Brother Van had never thought seriously of mar- 
riage. No woman had appealed to him in that way, and, 
besides, he had not thought it right to ask a woman to 
share the hardships of his life. But now he was smitten 
with the youthful Jennie Johnson. He suddenly found 
himself impelled to cross the lower Beaverhead once or 
twice a week, always, of course, staying overnight at 
the Johnsons. 

The Johnsons were an above-the-average homestead- 
ing family. They had come from Iowa, where the elder 
Johnson had been a devout member of a Baptist church. 
Unlike most ranchhouses, the Johnson home had an 
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excellent library, a piano, and a general air of gen- 
tility not often found in the Beaverhead. Brother Van 
took to the home and the family like a duck to water. 
And it was not long before he was so obviously and 
helplessly in love with Jennie that the family accepted 
him almost as a son. 

To make matters worse—or better, Jennie, although 
at sixteen only half Brother Van’s age, was equally in 
love with him. To her the stocky young circuit rider, 
with his yellow hair and pale blue Pennsylvania Dutch 
eyes, was a romantic figure. And of the young men she 
had met in Montana he was the only one who was ac- 
ceptable to her parents. She was no younger than many 
of the wives of the woman-starved West; the girls 
there married early in life, raised large families—and 
died young. But Jennie was too young to think about 
death or anything else but the stocky young preacher 
who came riding up to her door twice a week. 

One night when a hazy August moon flooded the 
valley of the Beaverhead, Brother Van and Jennie, 
hand in hand, walked down the quiet road to a rock 
beside the river where they had come on other eve- 
nings. There he asked her to be his wife, and her answer 
gave him the sweetest happiness he had ever known. 

Jennie’s parents were overjoyed at the prospect of 
their daughter’s marrying Brother Van. He was a good 
catch. But, they argued, if she was to take her place as 
the wife of the leading preacher in Montana Territory, 
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she would need some more education. Brother Van de- 
murred; he had no special education himself, and he 
would gladly take Jennie just as she was. But her 
family had plans. They already could vision Brother 
Van as a district superintendent and then perhaps even 
as a bishop. And they could see their daughter as one 
of the first ladies of Montana, which she certainly 
would be as Brother Van’s wife. Of course they took 
it for granted that Brother Van would cease his cir- 
cuit riding and settle down in one place to make a name 
for himself. He, not without misgivings, promised that 
he would. 

Finally it was decided. The engagement was to be 
kept a secret while Jennie was packed off to North- 
western University, the Methodist college at Evanston, 
Illinois, for a little polishing. After two years there 
she would come back to Montana, and she and Brother 
Van would be married in what her parents fondly 
hoped would be the biggest wedding the territory had 
ever seen. 

Reluctantly Brother Van and Jennie agreed to this 
procedure. With a heavy heart Jennie began prepara- 
tions to leave for Evanston in the fall. During late 
August and early September, 1880, Brother Van vir- 
tually lived at the Johnson ranch, spending the last 
few precious days and hours with Jennie before she left 
for the Hast. During the soft early-fall twilights they 
would walk down to the rock beside the river where 
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Brother Van had asked her to be his wife. It became 
for both a sacred place. 

Jennie left for Evanston, and Brother Van went back 
to his circuit riding. But during that long winter and 
spring the letters from Evanston became events to be 
lived for from day to day. 

The next summer Jennie was home again, and once 
again Brother Van became practically a steady boarder 
at the Johnson ranch. They were together all summer, 
but in the fall Jennie returned to Northwestern for her 
- final year of preparation for parsonage life. And again 
Brother Van lived from letter to letter. 

But almost from the beginning of this term her let- 
ters were different. They were as full of affection as 
ever, but through them ran a disturbing motif—ill 
health. She was suffering from the damp climate of 
the Great Lakes. 

One day the letters stopped. For two weeks neither 
Brother Van nor Jennie’s parents had any word from 
her. Then one day her mother got a letter—she was too 
sick to continue in school, and the doctor had told her 
to go home at once. 

Not once had Jennie mentioned the nature of her 
illness, but when they met her at the train at Ogden, 
Utah, they all knew. She was a pale shadow of her 
former robust self. She coughed incessantly. The nurse 
who had accompanied her on the trip west told them, 
in an aside—‘‘tuberculosis.”’ 
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For the next weeks and months they all lived as ina 
dream—a dream dominated by a dying girl. On sunny 
days she would sit out of doors in a wheel chair, and 
Brother Van would read to her. But most of the time 
she lay in her bed, coughing, wasting away before their 
eyes. Four months after she returned home Jennie was 
dead. 

And so, for Brother Van, the door that had opened 
a moment on a new life was quietly closed. It was never 
opened again. He attended Jennie’s funeral simply as a 
mourner; another preacher conducted the service. No 
one except Jennie’s parents and one very close girl 
friend knew of his engagement to her. 

After the funeral he walked down to the rock beside 
the river where he and Jennie had come so often as 
lovers, and there, alone, he had his anguished Geth- 
semane. 

The town of Dillon grew up in the neighborhood of 
the Johnson ranch, and the hillside plot where Jennie 
had been buried became in time the Dillon cemetery. 
Whenever Brother Van was in that vicinity he would 
come, alone, to this cemetery and put flowers on Jen- 
nie’s grave. Sometimes, between services near by, he 
would spend hours there. 

Not until the conference met at Dillon in 1919 did 
Brother Van disclose his love for Jennie Johnson. In 
that year, after the conference sessions were over, he 
went up to the cemetery in company with the Rev. John 
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Chirgwin, pastor at Dillon and an old friend, and a 
Mr. and Mrs. Boone, his host and hostess during the 
conference. Mrs. Boone, as a girl in the Beaverhead 
country, had been Jennie’s best friend and the only 
one outside of the family to know of the ill-fated affair. 

Brother Van was an old man of seventy-one by then, 
only weeks away from his death. When they arrived 
at the cemetery, he placed a bouquet of flowers on Jen- 
nie’s grave. Then he lifted his hands to heaven and 
prayed—‘‘one of the most beautiful prayers ever of- 
fered under the canopy of heaven,’’ according to 
Chirgwin. When he had finished his prayer, he put his 
hand on the tombstone and lingered a few moments in 
silence as the tears trickled down his cheeks. Then, 
turning to Chirgwin, he told him the story of his love 
for Jennie Johnson. 

‘‘Keep this a secret as long as I live, John,’’ he ad- 
monished, ‘‘but you may tell it after I’m in heaven.’’ 

It was not long before Chirgwin was free to reveal 
the story. 
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Charley Russell 
Boy, I don’t savvy many psalm-singers, but Brother Van 
deals square. 


N 1885 Brother Van was appointed ‘‘mis- 
sionary at large’’ for the Judith Basin, a 
pleasant benchland and valley section just 
~ east of the main range of the Rockies. 
Distances were long there and the settlements few 
and far apart. This meant frequent overnight stops 
at lonely cabins, among them Old Babcock’s dirt-roofed 
hut in the Pig-Eye Basin of the Upper Judith. 

Old Babs was renowned throughout the Judith 
country for his prodigious lying, but he was bighearted 
and openhanded. His hut was a gathering place for 
passing hunters, cowhands, and prospectors, who al- 
ways made an effort to get to Old Babs’s by nightfall if 
they were anywhere in the Pig-Eye Basin. Brother Van 
knew Old Babs well, and had stopped at his place many 
a time. It was here one night in the spring of 1885 that 
he first met Charles M. Russell. 

Russell was only a youth of sixteen at the time, but 
he was already well known throughout Montana for 
his cowboy exploits. He had not yet begun the painting 
and drawing that was later to make him America’s out- 
standing Western artist. 
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On this particular evening the usual crowd had gath- 
ered in front of the fireplace in Old Babs’s shack. 
Brother Van knew all of them except young Russell— 
Jake Hoover, a hunter and trapper; a grizzled pros- 
pector by the name of Patrick; Kid Curry, popularly 
supposed to be a holdup man; Yogo Bill Cameron; and 
three or four others. They all squatted on their heels 
cowboy fashion before the fire while their host pre- 
pared the evening meal of elk meat, peat coffee, and 
dried apples. 

They greeted Brother Van saranlice and Old Babs 
introduced Russell. Then Brother Van laid aside his 
frock coat and black Stetson and joined the group in 
front of the fire. 

The conversation at this point was on the relative 
merits of Indian web snowshoes and skis. The argu- 
ment continued all through the meal, until finally Old 
Babs rapped on the fireplace stones with the frying pan 
for attention. 

‘‘Brother Van,’’ he said solemnly, ‘‘if what I’m 
about to say ain’t gospel truth, don’t give me no 
Christian burial.’’ 

He sucked ruminatively on his stubby pipe while his 
audience settled themselves comfortably around the 
fire. 

‘‘Speakin’ of Injun webs and skis—well, me and 
Gumboot Williams are camped on Swimmin’ Women. 
We was set afoot by the Crows. It’s back in ’76. We’d 
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saved our hair, and we’re hidin’. The snow comes early 
that fall—we’re way up on the Swimmin’ Women. 
There’s lots of game, but we’re huggin’ camp close— 
we’re afraid of war parties. But a little later, when 
we know Injuns have quit prowlin’, we get bold. We’re 
right comfortable, but we’re runnin’ low on meat. 

‘‘Tt’s hard travelin’—the snow’s so deep. I don’t 
know nothin’ about makin’ snowshoes, so I decide it’s 
easier to build skis, an’ hew out a pair of lodgepole 
pine. I try ’em out around camp. I can’t make much 
time, but I keep on top of the snow. It’s hard climbin’ 
until I wrap ’em with a strip of buffalo robe, makin’ a 
kind of rough lock. So, one mornin’, I starts climbin’ 
the south side of the Snowies. I’m keepin’ to the open 
country, avoidin’ timber. ’Tain’t long till I jump five 
blacktail, but don’t get a shot. 

‘““About noon I’m pretty high an’ stop to get my 
wind while viewin’ the country. It’s so clear I can see 
the Musselshell way south. Suddenly I see, about two 
miles below me, a band of about twenty elk—some of 
’em is layin’ down. I’m packin’ a .44 Henry, so after 
throwin’ a shell in the barrel, I slip my rough locks an’ 
start, an’ it ain’t a minute till I know I’ve lost control. 
I’m ridin’ a cyclone with the bridle off. I can smell the 
smoke of my skis; they’re sure warmin’ up when I hit 
astride of a dead lodgepole. It looks like this would 
stop me, but don’t ever think it. She busts at the root, 
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bends over, an’ when I shoot off the end she’s trimmed 
as slick as a fishpole—there ain’t a limb on her. 

‘‘T must have split about fifty of these when these elk 
hear the noise. They’re leavin’ their beds when I come 
hurlin’ off the end of a lodgepole an’ light straddle of 
the biggest bull there. I stay with him till he wipes me 
off with his horns. I land this time sittin’ on my skis. 
I’ve still got my Henry, an’ I’m fightin’ mad. While 
I’m passin’ this bunch they look like they’re backin’ 
up. I throw down a big cow an’ break her shoulders. 
I’m still travelin’ south but ain’t got time to skin my 
kallin’. 

‘‘After I trimmed several hundred more lodgepole, 
the country levels, an’ I slow down an’ finally quit. 
From my belt down I’m dressed like a savage, but I’m 
warm both ways from the middle. I’m plumb feverish. 
I’m still wearin’ a belt an’ lucky I’ve got my rough 
locks. It’s easy backtrackin’—of course there’s long 
distances where there ain’t no tracks, but while I’m in 
the air I’m cuttin’ swaths in the timber that looks like 
a landslide. When I get to the cow, I take the tongue 
an’ loins. I don’t reach camp till dark.’’ 

Old Babs shook out his pipe. 

‘¢But I think,’’ he said, ‘‘that Injun webs is the best 
if you ain’t in a hurry.”’ 

There was a moment of admiring silence after this. 
It was broken by Yogo Bill Cameron, who was sitting 
on the floor of the hut, next to Brother Van. 
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‘Where you headin’ for, Brother Van?’’ 

‘‘Landusky.’’ 

There was a grunt from a bunk along the wall. It was 
old Patrick, another Montana Munchausen. 

‘*You don’t mean Landusky up in the Little 
Rockies?’’ he said. 

‘‘Mhe same,’’ said Brother Van, smiling. 

‘‘H’m. Last preacher they had up there didn’t turn 
out so good. Like to hear the story?’’ 

‘“No,’’ said Old Babs, rudely. 

‘‘Perfessional jealousy,’’ said Patrick, looking down 
his long nose at Old Babs. 

‘Well, it was like this, as I recall. I’ll call him 
Johnny, though that ain’t his right name. A hoss 
wrangler by perfession, he has a natural gift for 
cookin’ an’ a keen affection for a Dutch oven. But in 
them crude days his qualities as a chef ain’t appre- 
ciated by his rough, uncouth comrades in Yogo Gulch, 
where when I first knowed him he’s leadin’ a happy, 
carefree life, watchin’ the miners strugglin’ to wrest 
gold from the unyieldin’ rocks. I remember one finicky 
proposition in the camp that objects to Johnny’s pet 
rats livin’ in the flour sack. 

‘‘Johnny’s got such a good opinion of his cookin’ 
that he hangs up a standin’ bet that he can outcook any 
man in Montana, barrin’ Dirty Mike, a chef of the 
sourdough school, who’s got a sensitive disposition and 
is impulsive with a gun. One record Johnny points to 
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is a vinegar pie he bakes at Yogo. It seems that while 
the pie’s in the oven, a prospector named Bedrock 
Jim, with whom he’s bachin’, puts some giant powder 
in the pie to thaw it out. The powder, likely becomin’ 
jealous of the pie, cuts loose an’ seatters the cabin for 
miles up and down the gulch. They find one stove lid 
on Lost Fork, an’ the pan the pie’s in is missin’, but 
there where the cabin once stood is vinegar himself 
without even a sear. 

‘‘Bein’ discouraged in his light cookin’ an’ never 
workin’ as long as he can get anythin’ else to do, John- 
ny begins figgerin’ out a soft way of makin’ a livin’. 
His pious disposition inclines him towards missionary 
work, finally, an’ he picks out the Little Rockies as the 
most promisin’ district to begin reformin’. He starts a 
revival there that’s a cross between the Salt Lake taber- 
nacle an’ a Sioux ghost dance, but this brand’s too 
tough for even the citizens of this section. 

‘‘TIn them days Landusky is the principal town in the 
Little Rockies, an’ it’s a sociable camp, life there bein’ 
far from monotonous. The leadin’ industries is saloons 
an’ gamblin’ houses, with a fair sprinklin’ of dance 
halls. For noise an’ smoke there wasn’t nothin’ like it. 
Little lead’s wasted, as the shootin’s remarkably ac- 
curate, an’ almost anybody serves as a target. 

‘‘The mayor, Jew Jake, has lost one hind leg in an 
argument with a sheriff, an’ he uses a Winchester for a 
erutch. Funerals in Landusky is held at night under a 
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white flag so that business ain’t interrupted in the 
daytime. 

‘*It’s towards this peaceful village that Johnny rides 
one day on a hoss that he’s borrowed from a rancher 
who isn’t in when he ealls. Johnny don’t know he’s 
near a town till he hears it a few miles away. Spurrin’ 
his hoss along, he suddenly bursts into sight of the 
place, which reminds him of a chromo he’s seen of 
Gettysburg. But Johnny’s game; an’ mutterin’ some- 
thin’ that might have been a prayer, he passes through 
the firin’ line, bein’ shy only his hat an’ a cigarette he 
was smokin’ when he arrives. 

‘*Kither the excitement or somethin’ he takes for it 
puts him into a kind of trance for a few days, an’ when 
he comes to he’s laid out on a poker table with his head 
hangin’ off. He takes readily to the life of the place, an’ 
picks as his partner Rum Dum Bill, who’s got the 
reputation of bein’ a quiet, scholarly man with a lov- 
able disposition—always shootin’ to kill so’s to save 
unnecessary pain an’ sufferin’s Rum Dum’s made a 
hobby of changin’ brands on hosses, an’ he’s done much 
to discourage gamblin’ by makin’ it hard, if not im- 
possible, for other players in a game he’s sittin’ in to 
win. His end’s a sad one. Bein’ caught by a war party 
of Missourians who’s had bad luck with their hoss 
herds, he’s strung up to a corral crossbar. As he hasn’t 
got enough weight below his head to break his neck, 
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his end’s hastened by tuckin’ an anvil into the seat of 
his pants. 

‘‘ Johnny, after throwin’ in with Rum Dum, does a 
lot of good as a reformer. It’s due to him that the 
custom of shootin’ at unarmed strangers is banned, an’ 
a bounty—a little less than they pay for a wolf—is 
placed on a number of citizens. As he’s in with the re- 
formers’ Johnny’s name ain’t on this list. The bounty 
claimer has to show both ears of his victim, but scalpin’ 
is frowned on as uncivilized. 

‘¢Johnny’s in much demand for preachin’ funeral 
sermons, but sometimes he ain’t got much tact. At one 
buryin’ where the deceased’s been killed in a gun bat- 
tle Johnny takes as his text, ‘‘When fools go forth to 
fight.’’ The relatives of the corpse get hostile, an’ 
Johnny has to spend the next three weeks in a stock- 
ade he’s built around his house for an emergency like 
this. After a while he’s elected mayor, but as he ain’t 
overgood with a .45, he don’t take the job. 

‘Some forms of killin’ was banned in Landusky, an’ 
when Johnny makes a puddin’ for Thanksgiving din- 
ner that kills three guests an’ disables several more, 
he has to make a quick getaway. He beats a posse to 
the railroad by a dozen jumps an’ swings under the 
rods of a freight that’s passin’. 

‘‘T hope,’’ said Patrick, ‘‘I hope, Brother Van, that 
you have better luck reformin’ Landusky than poor 
Johnny did.’’ 
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As they were about to turn in, some in bunks along 
the wall and some rolled up in their blankets on the 
floor, Yogo Bill nudged Brother Van and nodded to- 
ward the two old-timers, Patrick and Old Babs, who 
were still spinning yarns to each other in front of the 
fire. 

‘‘There’s three of the biggest liars in the world,’’ he 
whispered. 

‘“Who’s the third?’’ said Brother Van. 

‘‘Patrick’s one,’’ said Yogo, ‘‘an’ Old Babs is the 
other two.’’ 

Young Russell had been sitting quietly in the back 
of the group around the fire, taking all this in. These 
two outrageous tales appeared years later in his ‘‘ Raw- 
hide Rawlings’’ stories. 

Russell began the work that was to make him famous 
several years later. Then, as a cowboy, he was placed 
in charge of a herd of five thousand cattle. The herd 
became isolated by a blizzard, and its owners sent a 
message to Russell to find out how the cattle were. His 
reply was an eloquent drawing showing one half- 
starved steer standing in the snow while the coyotes 
circled about. This he entitled ‘‘The Last of 5,000, or 
Waiting for a Chinook.’’ (A ‘‘Chinook”’ is a warm 
wind that blows in from the Japan Current and some- 
times lifts the temperature as much as thirty degrees 
in a single hour.) 

From then on Russell devoted more and more time 
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to drawing and painting. In later years he struck up a 
warm friendship with Will Rogers; and Will’s letters 
to Charley, addressed to ‘‘Charley, old hand,’’ are 
classics of the range. 

Russell later moved to Great Falls, and the log- 
cabin studio there which his wife had built for him was 
only a short distance from the church where Brother 
Van, as superintendent of the North Montana Mission, 
had his headquarters. United in a love for things West- 
ern and in a loyalty to Montana, the two became great 
friends. Day after day they chatted in front of Sid 
Willis’ ‘‘Mint’’ in Great Falls, or reminisced as they 
roasted steaks over the open fire in Russell’s cabin. 

Brother Van is the subject of two of Russell’s best 
works. One, previously mentioned, depicts Brother Van 
shooting buffalo, and the other shows him preaching in 
the saloon at Fort Benton on his first Sunday in 
Montana. 
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Executwe Responsibility 
In 1892 the district was made the North Montana Mission, 
and I was appointed superintendent, which position I held 
for five years. 


ee, N 1883 the Northern Pacific Railroad 
gla oe completed from St. Paul to Seattle, 

: SANG sprits main line running across the Terri- 

3 Sen N tory of Montana from east to west. Short- 
ly afterward Jim Hill thrust his Great Northern line 
across the Dakotas and down under the Canadian 
border to Havre, Montana. The Union Pacific had pre- 
viously pushed its Oregon Short Line spur up from the 
main line near Ogden, Utah, through southern Idaho 
and the Beaverhead to Butte. 

The coming of the railroads coincided with the dis- 
covery of rich copper deposits, hitherto ignored in the 
search for gold and silver, and sounded the death knell 
of the old frontier. Virginia City and Bannack and all 
their bloody history faded into the past, to become little 
more than ghost towns kept alive in the long memories 
of old-timers. With the railroads came law and order, 
replacing the ‘‘vigilante collar’’ justice of the 
gold camps, the miners’ courts, and.all the makeshifts 
of a frontier society. From the Kast came a new type 
of settler—the solid farmer turned rancher, home- 
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steader, sheep and cattle man. With the opening of the 
Chisholm Trail to Texas the raising of beef cattle 
became a principal industry. Promoters and specula- 
tors came in. The lawlessness of the old road agents 
like Henry Plummer was eradicated to make way for 
the plundering of the richest territory in the union by 
the ‘‘Copper Kings.’’ In 1889 Montana became a state, 
with Helena, still famous throughout the West for its 
red-light district, as its capital. 

Until 1892 Brother Van continued to ride circuit all 
over the state as official ‘‘missionary at large.’’ In that 
year, however, the conference decided to split off the 
northern part of this vast region and make it a separate 
conference to be known as the North Montana Mission. 
Brother Van was appointed presiding elder, or super- 
intendent. 

The district which was placed in his charge was truly 
an empire—the whole of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, and the District of Columbia 
could be placed within its bounds, with some four 
thousand square miles left over. There were ten church 
buildings in his care with 355 members. He had ten 
preachers and four parsonages under his jurisdiction. 

Shortly after Montana was admitted to the union an 
imposing new capitol building, with a solid copper 
dome, was erected at Helena. The murals in the legis- 
lative chamber, depicting the early history of the state, 
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EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


were done by Charley Russell. Brother Van, who by 
now was recognized as Montana’s first citizen, was 
called upon to deliver the invocation at the dedication 
of the new edifice, which stood at a respectable distance 
from old Last Chance Gulch and the dimly lit shanties 
on its sides that were Helena’s shame and fame. 

Standing there beside the governor on the steps of 
the new flag-draped capitol, and gazing out at the sea 
of faces before him, Brother Van could not help think- 
ing of how Helena had looked on the first day he had 
seen it, as he rode up the gulch from Sun River on his 
new horse. He remembered, too, the first territorial 
capitol at Bannack. It had been a two-room log hut, and 
its library had been one copy of the Idaho statutes. He 
remembered how sprawling Alder Gulch had looked 
in its heyday, with the miners washing their clothes in 
the ‘‘Stinking Water.’’ He remembered Fort Benton 
in the rain on that first Sabbath in Montana, and the 
Fourth of July he had spent with the soldiers a few 
days later. Now it was another Independence Day. 
Such a short time ago, all that had been! 

He took off his black Stetson and prayed: 

‘“‘O thou God of our fathers, we draw near to thee in 
the name of thy Son, our Saviour, to acknowledge the 
many blessings of which we are this day the recipients, 
on this our nation’s birthday—the day when this was 
declared to be a free and independent nation, and which 
now stands out among the nations as a star of the first 
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magnitude. O God, may thy presence ever abide with 
our nation. We invoke thy blessing on our President, 
and those associated with him in directing the affairs of 
the nation. 

‘‘We are here in this great new commonwealth, pio- 
neer men and women, who came here in the earlier 
settlements and opened up the way for success. We are 
here today with our children and associates to honor 
the state and thee. We are here to dedicate and set 
apart this magnificent building, this capitol building, 
to the purpose for which it was built. Let thy blessing 
rest on the exercises of this hour. May thy blessing rest 
on the government of the state, the officers, the capitol 
commission, and all who have been associated with the 
planning and completing of the building. 

Tet thy blessing be upon our representatives, on 
both houses of Congress, on state senators and legisla- 
tors who shall meet in this house from time to time. 
May we all realize that great is that people whose God 
is the Lord. May we flee evil. Amen.’’ 

It was a very ordinary prayer, the sort of prayer 
that any minister might be expected to make on a 
similar occasion—but in Montana it would not have 
been an official invocation at all if Brother Van had 
not made it. 

As a superintendent Brother Van had a chance to 
indulge his passion for building churches. At the be- 
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ginning of his ministry he had been impatient with the 
organizational aspects of the church, but through the 
years his attitude had gradually changed, and his mind 
had taken on a strong organizational bent. As new 
towns sprang up in the wake of the railroads, the super- 
intendent of the North Montana Mission, riding the 
iron horse now instead of the doughty Jonathan, fol- 
lowed with blueprints for little white frame churches. 
An enterprising merchant looking for a suitable loca- 
tion for a store in one of the new railroad communities 
would frequently find to his sorrow that the spot he de- 
sired was already pre-empted by Brother Van for a 
church. 

Yet he never opened a church until every cent of debt 
had been cleared from it. This was one of his passions. 
His churches were often homely, even by Montana 
standards, but to him they were ‘‘beautiful’’—and al- 
ways they were paid for. 

‘But why try to have a church so soon?’’ he would 
be asked. ‘‘ You haven’t any church members here yet.’’ 

‘Ah, sister, that’s just the point. We must claim 
these new towns for Christ. The devil has his agents at 
work in the saloons and the dance halls. We can’t let 
him get ahead of us.’’ 

The devil, although he strode across the plains with 
the proverbial seven-league boots, never got ahead of 
Brother Van. 

‘‘See that church house?’’ he would say proudly, 
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pointing to an unpainted one-room edifice resembling 
a small barn. ‘‘Isn’t it beautiful?”’ 

Between 1892 and 1918 he built more than a hundred 
‘‘beautiful’’ churches in Montana, as well as fifty par- 
sonages. 

‘“‘Under God,’’ he would say to the conference, his 
preachers, or the church members, ‘‘under God, breth- 
ren, we must have a church.’’ 

‘‘Under God’’ not one but a round half-dozen hos- 
pitals were built—even today the finest hospitals in the 
entire state. And ‘‘under God’’ a school was built, in 
the Prickly Pear Valley outside of Helena, to care for 
orphans. 

On this latter project Brother Van had almost to 
coerce God into co-operation. He had optimistically led 
in raising the money for a fine stone building in the 
Prickly Pear Valley to house another of his pet proj- 
ects, Montana Wesleyan College. But the college— 
about which more later—had failed to make a go of it 
and had moved into town. The building, which bore 
the name ‘‘Van Orsdel Hall,’’ was taken over by a 
family of coyotes, who made the nights hideous with 
their howling. All the windows were broken. The 
masonry crumbled, and prairie weeds and brush began 
to grow up about it. The people who had dug down to 
put up the building began to grumble. Others spoke of 
the place as ‘‘Brother Van’s folly,’’ and pointed to it 
as evidence that he was not, after all, infallible. Bats, 
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spiders, and owls moved in to occupy the classrooms of 
the vanished students. 

For years the building moldered. But occasionally a 
solitary figure in black Stetson and long black coat 
would kneel in the dust of the crumbling masonry and 
implore God to find a use for Van Orsdel Hall. He 
would plead with God; he would argue with him; he 
would sometimes even warn him of the terrible con- 
sequences to his work in Montana if the building was 
not used. Even the coyotes were silent as Brother Van 
argued with God. His Dutch stubbornness would not 
let him admit that the project was a mistake and a 
failure. God should and must find a use for it. 

Finally God and Brother Van together did find a use 
for it. They transformed it into a school, and Van 
Orsdel Hall became a sanctuary for the unwanted chil- 
dren from the mining camps and ranch communities 
of the state. 

Another of Brother Van’s jobs as superintendent 
was to staff his ‘‘beautiful’’ churches with preachers. 
It was not easy to get college- and seminary-trained 
men to come out to Montana and do the kind of work 
that was required of a minister there for the $560 a 
year that was the average salary on the North Montana 
Mission. But Brother Van insisted on the best for his 
little churches, and on his trips to the seminaries in 
Chicago and Denver he was always persuasive enough 
to get trained men to come out to Montana and try it 
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for a while. He was not, to his great disappointment, 
able to get many of them to stay. 

‘‘ Anybody can go back East and preach,’’ he would 
say to them, ‘‘but it takes a real man to stay in Mon- 
tana), 

A few really stayed on and liked it. But most of the 
finely trained, professionalized young ministers being 
turned out by the seminaries preferred the ‘‘greater 
opportunities for service’’—larger salaries and more 
prestige—that were to be found on the West Coast or 
in the Hast. The pioneer strain in the ministry was 
running thin by the turn of the century. No more 
‘“Towa bands’’ or ‘‘Nebraska bands’’ went out from 
Yale Divinity School to carry the gospel to the new 
lands beyond the Mississippi. The theological semi- 
naries, turning introvert, were discovering pastoral 
psychology and religious education. They were not in- 
terested in turning out men who could ride twenty 
miles a day on horseback, build a church with their bare 
hands, handle a Colt .45, and preach a powerful ser- 
mon to boot. 

And perhaps rightly so. The times were changing. 
The frontier had shifted back to the cities. The old 
West was gone. 

Every four years from 1876 on Brother Van was a 
delegate to the Methodist General Conference. He was 
a picturesque figure at these great international affairs, 
his big black Stetson, polished short boots, and long 
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coat contrasting vividly with the turbans of the East 
Indian delegates, the colored silks of the Chinese, the 
smartly tailored suits of the British Wesleyans, and 
the latest drapes of the Eastern seaboard. 

At each of these affairs Brother Van held a reunion 
with his old friend Tom Iliff. At the General Confer- 
ence at Saratoga Springs, New York, in 1916 the 
‘“‘Heavenly Twins,’’ as they were dubbed, were in con- 
stant demand. Brother Van could stir the great cos- 
mopolitan crowd with his singing of ‘‘Over and Over,”’ 
while Iliff’s stentorian shout and constant blaze of 
spiritual energy would have the host joining with him 
in tears and hallelujahs. 

During his latter years Brother Van became perhaps 
a little too conscious of the fact that he was being held 
up as a great and good example not only to the youth 
of Montana but to young people in the churches every- 
where. 

In the summer of 1916 a state convention of young 
people was being held in Great Falls. On the program 
were Brother Van and Dr. Orien W. Fifer, pastor of a 
large church in Denver, Colorado. They were being en- 
tertained at Sunday dinner in one of the homes in 
Great Falls when a telegram came for Brother Van. It 
told of the death of an old pioneer friend, and requested 
that he come and preach the funeral sermon. The dis- 
tance between Great Falls and the home of the deceased 
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was so far that he could not get there in time for the 
funeral except by leaving immediately. 

‘‘Hor over thirty years,’’ said Brother Van, ‘‘I have 
traveled all over this great state of Montana. Every 
railroad man knows that I have refused to travel on 
Sunday. If I go this afternoon, it will be known very 
soon all along the line that I have broken my rule and 
now am traveling on the Lord’s Day. I cannot go.’’ 

He was urged by Dr. Fifer and others to waive his 
rule and go. The deceased had been a very dear and 
helpful friend for many years. Surely no one who 
knew the circumstances would criticize him. He pon- 
dered for some moments and then repeated his decision. 

‘No, I will not break my rule about train travel on 
Sunday. I must not, at this late date, contradict the 
testimony and example of my entire ministerial life in 
this state.’’ 

This was plainly emphasizing the letter rather than 
the spirit of the law, but that was Brother Van. 

Brother Van, unlike many of the pioneer preachers 
of his day, possessed a great sense of humor. He also 
had a rare knack of putting people at their ease and 
‘ making them feel that they had always known him. 

As a superintendent he was forced to travel all over 
the state, and one of his first official trips was to Butte. 
He and Riggin had come up to Butte from Virginia 
City in the old days when Virginia City was the 
metropolis of the territory and Butte a nearly deserted 
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mining camp with a population of fifty ne’er-do-wells 
who lacked initiative to go to more promising diggings. 
They had held a ‘‘revival’’; and, as Brother Van has 
said, ‘‘all but ten’’ of the camp’s population had at- 
tended. However, there had been no conversions. Butte 
did not seem destined to amount to much, and the two 
evangelists had given up half-formed plans for building 
a church there. 

Since that time Butte’s deposits of copper had made 
it ‘‘the richest hill in the world,’’ with a polyglot popu- 
lation of nearly fifty thousand, many of them tough 
Cornish miners—‘‘ Cousin Jacks’’—and equally tough 
Irishmen. The ‘‘Copper Kings,’’ Senator William 
Clark and Marcus Daly, owner of the Anaconda mine, 
were battling each other on the Butte hill as well as in 
Wall Street and were corrupting the political life of the 
new state with franchise steals and bribery. Butte it- 
self was wide open; and gambling, drinking, and prosti- 
tution were rife. The chief adornments of the city’s 
night life were the huge, ornately decorated vice and 
gambling palaces that operated openly in the downtown 
section of the city. 

By this time Butte had three Methodist churches; 
and the young pastor of one of them, fresh from an 
Eastern theological seminary, was to entertain Brother 
Van while he was in town. He took his guest for a walk 
through the downtown streets of the city and pointed 
out the more respectable sights. Brother Van, noting 
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the number and splendor of the palaces of vice, sug- 
gested to his host that they go in and take a look at one. 

The young preacher stammered that he had never 
entered one of these dens of iniquity and, God willing, 
never would. But Brother Van shoved boldly through 
the swinging doors, and there was nothing for his per- 
turbed host to do but follow. Brother Van calmly sam- 
pled the free lunch at the end of the long, polished 
mahogany bar, appraised the pictures of the volup- 
tuous nudes on the wall, and watched the games of 
chuck-a-luck, fan-tan, and blackjack that were going ~ 
on in the rear of the big room. 

At this time the saloons and gambling houses of the 
West had developed an art consciousness and were 
vying with one another in obtaining the best native 
canvases for their walls. Mostly their tastes ran to 
nudes, cowboys, Indians, and Western scenery. The 
leading Western artist was of course Brother Van’s 
friend Charley Russell; and even today many of Rus- 
sell’s best pictures are to be found, in the original, on 
the walls of Butte, Helena, and Great Falls saloons. 

Brother Van paused in front of one handsome can- 
vas, a twinkle in his eye. He pointed it out to his em- 
barrassed host. | 

‘“Wouldn’t expect to see my picture in a place like 
this, would you now?”’ he said. 

It was Charley Russell’s famous picture of Brother 
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Van preaching in the saloon at Fort Benton on his 
first Sunday in Montana. 

The next day Brother Van was invited by the super- 
intendent of one of Butte’s largest copper mines to 
dine at the mine mess. 

The Cornish and Irish miners who ate there were 
accustomed to eating without changing their working 
clothes. They were also accustomed to emphasizing re- 
quests for the bread, salt, sugar, and such with plain 
and fancy profanity. It was here, too, that they usually 
found opportunity to pass on the latest ‘‘good’’ story. 
And any items on the menu which could be forward- 
passed from one end of the table to the other usually 
went by that route. 

The mine superintendent had duly warned them that 
a minister was to honor them with a visit and had put 
them on their best behavior. There was to be no cussing, 
no loud belching, no throwing the food back and forth 
across the table. And above all—no stories. 

The men, properly awed, showed up for mess that 
day washed and scrubbed; they wore their coats; they 
passed the food carefully from hand to hand. In order 
to avoid slipping into the vernacular they held their 
speech to the absolute minimum. The conversation con- 
sequently developed into a dialogue of small talk be- 
tween Brother Van and the superintendent. 

In the course of this polite but pointless repartee the 
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superintendent asked Brother Van how he had spent 
his first day in Butte. 

‘‘Oh,’’ he said brightly, raising his voice a little, 
‘Brother D and I spent a very pleasant afternoon 
in the North American on Galena Street.”’ 

The North American! The amazed miners looked at 
one another. The superintendent buttered a piece of 
bread furiously. The moment of shocked silence was 
broken by a grizzled Cousin Jack, who called gruffly 
across the table for the salt—with an embellishing 
phrase about the desired speed of delivery—and com- 
mented, ‘‘We’ve been wasting a lot of politeness around 
here.’’ 

There was a wave of pent-up laughter. A slice of 
bread sailed through the air and was neatly impaled 
upon a fork at the other end of the table. Brother Van 
threw back his big head and roared with laughter. The 
spell was broken. There was a subsequent explanation 
of the afternoon spent at the North American, and 
the rest of the meal was thoroughly enjoyed by both 
the men and their ministerial guest. 

As a superintendent Brother Van’s salary was 
‘‘raised’’ by the various churches on his district, which 
stretched for four hundred miles along the Milk River 
and on to the west in northern Montana. It was not al- 
ways easy for the little churches to raise even this 
small assessment, and sometimes Brother Van’s money 
came in strange and wonderful ways. 
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One Sunday morning the pastor at Choteau, the Rev. 
‘<Dad’’ Logan, one of the early preachers in Montana, 
asked for a good collection to make up the superin- 
tendent’s salary. He told his congregation, ‘‘If I don’t 
get it this morning, [’ll come again tonight.’’ 

He didn’t get it that morning, and at the evening 
service a second collection for Brother Van was taken. 
One man put a stack of silver dollars on the plate—the 
exact amount necessary to pay Choteau’s share of the 
superintendent’s ‘‘claim.”’ 

On his way downtown the next day the Rev. Mr. 
Logan met the man who had put the stack of silver 
dollars on the plate. 

‘“Did you raise Brother Van’s money last night?’’ 
the man asked him with a grin. 

‘“T did,’’ said Dad. ‘‘Why?’’ 

‘“Would you like to know where the money came 
from?’’ 

*<T sure would.’’ 

‘Well, I’ll tell you if you’ll promise not to get mad.’’ 

**T promise.’’ 

‘“<There were two fellows at the service yesterday 
morning—I wasn’t one of them—who felt kind of bad 
because Brother Van’s money wasn’t being raised. 
You know how everybody feels about him. Well, these 
two fellows agreed to play stud poker down at the 
saloon that afternoon. If one of them won, the money 
was to go to Brother Van’s salary. If the other won, 
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Brother Van was out of luck. Word got around, and the 
saloon was filled with the boys. When the first fellow 
won, they’d yell, ‘Brother Van gets that!’ and if the 
second was lucky, ‘That goes to the devil!’ The first 
man had aces back to back on the last deal, and that’s 
where Brother Van’s money came from.”’ 

Dad Logan looked the narrator straight in the eye. 

‘‘T’m certainly glad Brother Van gets that money,’’ 
he said. ‘‘It’s been in the hands of the devil long 
enough.”’ 

On another occasion the gamblers of Great Falls, the 
fellows who hung around Sid Willis’ ‘‘Mint,’’ gave 
Brother Van a thousand dollars with which to build a 
home for himself. ‘‘Brother Van prays lucky,’’ they 
said. By which they merely meant that they ‘‘savvied’’ 
him—understood and liked him. 

If ever money was ‘‘tainted,’’ that was it. Today no 
minister would accept such a gift. If he should, he 
would probably be unfrocked and forced out of the 
church. But in that day Brother Van took the money 
gratefully and thanked the donors in person. He ‘‘sav- 
vied’’ them, and they ‘‘savvied’’ him. They well knew 
that no approval of their business was implied in his 
acceptance of their gift, that they could expect no 
favors or ‘‘protection’’ of any kind. They knew it, and 
he knew it. But instead of building himself a home with 
the money, he used it to break ground for one of his pet 
projects—a home for nurses at the hospital in Great 
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Falls. He kept right on living with his old friend the 
Rev. John Martin and his wife. 

He would have been amazed if anyone had suggested 
that he ought to give the money back. Money that had 
done the devil’s work and now was enlisted in the serv- 
ice of the Lord was cause for praise and hallelujahs. 

In 1917 Brother Van delivered a memorial address 
for Thomas Iliff in the little church that Iliff had built 
at Missoula back in 1870. The funeral itself was taking 
place at the same time in Salt Lake City, with all the 
dignity of an affair of state—Iliff had gone a long way 
since his Montana days. 

In the congregation that afternoon were the people 
whom Brother Van and Iliff ‘‘savvied’’—old sour- 
doughs, some quite respectable now, ranchers from the 
Beaverhead, miners who remembered the conversion of 
Billy Blay, grizzled cowhands. This was his kind of a 
crowd, and Brother Van poured out his heart to it. 

‘‘Nearly fifty years have passed since Dr. Iliff came 
to this then-new frontier and braved the hardships in a 
most heroic manner. He never faltered; he was always 
ready, no matter how difficult the task. Is there a chance 
to do good and save souls? This to him was paramount 
to all else.’’ 

The crowd sat rapt as he raised his voice in the 
climax. 

‘*He has reached that sun-bright clime; that life is no 
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less real than this. This brings to us the reality of the 
hymn we have so often sung: 


| Over and over; yes, deeper and deeper, 
My heart is pierced through with life’s sorrow and ery, 
But the tears of the sower and the songs of the reaper 
Shall mingle together in joy by and by. 


‘“‘O our dear departed brother, whom we loved so 
well, thou art not dead, just gone before—safe in the 
paradise of the Lord. If faithful to him, we shall see 
thee again in that beautiful home over there, where 
the long, dark night and the toil-wearying day never 
tarnish the bright golden plain; for thou hast taken thy 
place with the blood-washed victors.”’ 

There were tears in his own eyes as he finished. The 
crowd was silent, and it seemed as if they could almost 
hear from somewhere [liff’s stentorian shout of 
‘¢Amen!”’ 
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A Friendly Enemy 


There, sky pilot, is your money for the greatest funeral 
sermon that was ever spoke in these diggings. 


ROTHER VAN’S catholic tastes were not 
£5% always understood by his friends. His rela- 
€ at tionship to the saloons and to the men who 
: ‘ran them sometimes caused lifted eyebrows, 
in later years, among his General Conference friends 
from the East. 

The truth was that temperance had no truer friend 
than Brother Van. Even the saloonkeepers who were 
his friends knew that he hated their business. But they 
also knew that he did not hate them, that he always 
fought fairly, that he never carried a grudge. 

In the early days in Montana the saloon was not 
merely a place to drink and gamble. It was the only 
place in town where people could gather to exchange 
information, cash checks, change bills, read news- 
papers, write letters, savor the latest gossip. There 
were no churches, schools, post offices, hotels, banks. 
Such professional men as there might be in a camp 
transacted their business and met their clients in front 
of the bar. Often there were no stores to speak of, and 
‘“home’’ was a shack or a tent. The saloonkeeper was 
often the town banker, postmaster, claim settler, and 
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not infrequently sheriff. When Brother Van rode into 
anew community, he invariably went to the saloon and 
asked the bartender or saloonkeeper if he might hold 
a service there, and invariably the answer was Yes. 
Often the proprietor of the place would kneel with 
Brother Van in prayer, and usually he was the one who 
passed the hat when the service was over. It was only 
natural that Brother Van should come to know many 
of these men well. The saloon was Montana’s ‘‘peculiar 
institution’’—a phenomenon as indigenous to pioneer 
America as the Conestoga wagon and the Colt .45. 

But it was sometimes disconcerting for the bishop, 
newly arrived from the Hast, to be greeted upon his 
arrival at some raw mining camp by a reception com- 
mittee consisting of Brother Van and the local bar- 
tender. 

The attitude of Brother Van and of most of the pio- 
neer preachers toward the saloon, and of the saloon 
toward the preachers, is well illustrated by the story 
of Dupuyer Jim. 

Jim was a town character in Dupuyer, which at the 
turn of the century was a rough cow town in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. As a sheepherder he was not ordi- 
narily entitled to the friendship of cowboys. But Jim 
was different. He was the town drunkard—an amiable, 
besotted, and slightly touched old man, beloved by all 
dogs and children. 

It was Jim’s custom to herd sheep until he got a 
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‘‘wad’’—about two hundred dollars. Then he would 
come into Dupuyer, go on an unholy drunk, sleep it off, 
and look for another sheepherding job. But drunk or 
sober, Jim was gentle, garrulous, friendly. 

Finally Jim’s way of life caught up with him, and he 
died in a spasm of delirium tremens on a pile of blan- 
kets in the saloon woodshed. 

Immediately the whole town went into mourning. A 
self-appointed committee consisting of the saloon- 
keeper, the groceryman, and the gambler passed the 
hat for funds to give Jim a decent burial. Hverybody 
contributed, and a handsome sum was raised. 

Two of the young bloods of the town who owned a 
good fast team of horses and a springless wagon were 
dispatched to the nearest railroad station, forty miles 
away, for ‘‘the best coffin money can buy.’’ After a few 
days wait they obtained the coffin, an ornate affair that 
cost several hundred dollars F.O.B. St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. They loaded it carefully into the wagon and start- 
ed back to Dupuyer. 

The long wait, however, had been too great a strain 
on human nature. Both were roaring drunk by the time 
they had covered one third of the distance back. They 
raced the springless wagon over the rough dirt road, 
the coffin bouncing up and down in the back. By the 
time they got to Dupuyer the coffin’s fine covering was 
ripped to shreds, revealing it to be a simple pine box 
that could have been built in Dupuyer in half an hour. 
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But on the day of the funeral there were so many flow- 
-ers piled around it that nobody could tell whether it 
was pine or solid silver. 

From sixty and seventy miles around the people 
came to the funeral. Sheep wagons and Indian tents 
had to be pressed into service for sleeping quarters. 
For miles outside of town people camped along the 
road. Impromptu barbecues were held at which whole 
steers were roasted. 

The ‘‘committee’’ had secured the schoolhouse for 
the funeral service. The teacher, a maiden lady newly 
arrived from Ohio, agreed to sing a few appropriate 
numbers, accompanied at the piano by the ‘‘professor’’ 
from the saloon. A three-hour holiday was declared for 
the afternoon of the funeral, and it was the first time in 
the history of the town that the saloon had been closed, 
day or night. It was discovered that there were no keys 
for its doors. A sentinel had to be posted to keep thirsty 
mourners from violating Jim’s interment day. 

Two hours before the time for the service to begin 
the schoolhouse was filled, and Jim’s friends stood ten 
deep outside. 

For this oceasion Brother Van, who knew Jim and 
his habits quite well, had not prepared an ordinary 
funeral sermon. Instead he preached a ringing philip- 
pic against the saloon and all its works. In conclusion 
he turned toward the open coffin and shouted his ac- 
cusation. 
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‘Who killed Jim? Who put Jim in this coffin? Who 
made him a penniless wretch? Jim was a good man. No 
better man ever lived than old Jim. But he was weak; 
he had no control over himself.’’ 

Brother Van glared at his audience. 

‘“You saloonkeepers killed him! You gave him the 
poison! You took his last cent! But you aren’t the only 
ones to blame. We’re all to blame, because we let you 
doit. We didn’t do much to save Jim from himself, any 
of us. We laughed at him. We thought he was kind of 
funny. Nobody went to Jim and said, ‘Jim, brace up 
and be a man.’ God forgive me because I didn’t do it! 
God forgive all of us for the death of Jim!’’ 

It was a daring thing to do before that crowd. There 
was an awkward silence when he finished. The school- 
teacher from Ohio could not find her music. 

There was a rustling of feet, and a familiar voice 
was heard in the back of the schoolhouse. It was Big 
Bill, the town saloonkeeper, the most feared man in 
that part of the state. He was popularly supposed to 
have killed four men, but nobody dared to arrest him 
or to testify against him. 

As Big Bill stood up, his drooping black mustaches 
twitching, a portentous silence settled over the assem- 
blage. Brother Van faced him, his pale blue eyes blaz- 
ing with righteous indignation. 

Big Bill, with one hand resting on his gun, began to 
speak in his slow Western drawl. He shook his big head. 
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‘‘This here ain’t right,’’ he growled. ‘‘It isn’t right, 
I mean. It ain’t right, so it ain’t, to hold this here meet- 
in’ without takin’ a collection for the preacher.”’ 

Having thus spoken, Big Bill shuffled down the aisle 
and passed his sombrero. Big Bill’s hat in front of a 
man had the force of a command, and every man there 
knew it. When he was through, he walked down in front 
and laid the hat, overflowing with silver dollars, in 
front of Brother Van. 

‘‘There, sky pilot,’’ he said, ‘‘there is your money for 
the greatest funeral sermon that was ever spoke in 
these diggings.”’ 

Brother Van and Big Bill led the procession to the 
cemetery, and everybody went—in sheep wagons, on 
horseback, afoot. Nobody deserted Jim. 

Then, after Jim had been lovingly interred, the 
saloon opened up again and went on with the business 
of making more Jims. 

Not always was Brother Van’s relationship with the 
bartenders so pleasant. 

Once in the early days he arrived on horseback at 
Malta, a new town just under the Canadian border. 
The saloon, as usual, was the only building of any con- 
sequence in town. Brother Van tied his horse in front of 
it and went in. It was suppertime, and with a cheery 
hello to the bartender he proceeded to partake of the 
free lunch. He took it for granted that the man knew 
who he was—an unfortunate assumption. 
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‘‘Look here, stranger,’’ said the bartender. ‘‘Those 
eating here are expected to buy a drink.’’ 

“Tt isn’t healthy to drink when you eat,’’ said 
Brother Van, smiling as he bit into a hard-boiled egg. 
‘‘T never drink anything until after I’ve eaten.’’ 

‘‘Have it your own way,’’ said the bartender, put- 
ting his customer down as a food faddist of some sort. 

After he had. made out his supper Brother Van 
called to the bartender. 

‘“Now I’ll take a drink,’’ he said. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said the man, wiping off the bar. 
‘¢What’ll it be?’’ 

‘“Water,’’ said Brother Van, laughing at the joke he 
had pulled many times before. 

But this particular bartender was lacking in a sense 
of humor. He did not see the joke. He was not amused. 
Suddenly it dawned on Brother Van that he did not 
know this bartender, that he had never before been in 
Malta, and that the bartender obviously did not know 
him. From the look on the man’s face he could tell that 
there was no time for an explanation. As an old Indian 
scout he knew that there was a time to run—and this 
was it. 

He saw the bartender reach for something, and as 
he passed through the swinging doors an empty bottle 
shattered at his heels. He mounted his horse as swiftly 
as possible and galloped off, leaving the bartender 
shaking his fist after him from the doorway. 
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Later he came back to Malta and established a church 
there, which is still in existence today. But Malta was 
one town where he was always persona non grata in 
the saloon. 

Even though he hated the liquor business and never 
ceased to preach against it, Brother Van recognized the 
saloon as part of the life of the West. And the saloon 
people, for their part, ‘‘savvied’’ Brother Van. As one 
of them said: ‘‘We always closed up and went to 
church when Brother Van came to town. He could have 
anything he wanted from us, even though we knew he 
was always trying to get us closed up. He was a real 
man.’’ 
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Building and Saving a College 
Under God, brethren, these things must not be! 


EVER having had much of an education 
—1 himself, Brother Van maintained a per- 
sistent interest in the cause of higher 
education in Montana. The schools in the 
territory were few and far between, and they were 
poorly equipped. When the first elementary school 
opened at Bannack in 1863, the children were instructed 
to bring to class any printed matter they could lay 
their hands on. There were no textbooks of any sort. In 
1877 there were no colleges in the territory at all, and 
such work of high school grade as was offered was 
largely confined to the Roman Catholic convents and 
mission schools. 

Brother Van was highly intuitive, and when a vision 
of some good work came to him, it came with all the 
force and authority of a revelation. 

‘““Under God,’’ he said to himself one day, ‘‘we must 
have a school of our own.’’ 

F'rom then on the issue was settled for him. Montana 
must have a college; there was nothing else for it. He 
would not listen to arguments against it. At every op- 
portunity he prayed and argued for a college, making 
himself somewhat obnoxious to the more practical 
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brethren who could not see where either the money or 
the students for a college could be found in sparsely 
settled Montana. 

The newly organized Montana Conference held its 
first meeting at Bozeman in August, 1877, and not only 
ordained Brother Van, but also put its blessing on the 
project that was closest to his heart. The conference 
passed the following resolution: 


Resolved: That Gov. B. F. Potts, F. A. Riggin, Clark 
Wright, W. W. Alderson, and W. W. Van Orsdel, be and are 
hereby appointed a committee to take such measures as they 
shall think best toward the establishment of a school at one 
of the principal points in the Territory. 


Once having got hold of an idea, Brother Van never 
let go of it. For the next eleven years he talked, 
preached, and prayed ‘‘college’’ up and down and 
across the territory. His persistence was rewarded in 
1888, when the conference, meeting in Missoula, au- 
thorized the establishment of a college to be known as 
Montana Wesleyan, at Helena. Several thousand dol- 
lars had been raised by the committee that had been 
set up at Bozeman eleven years before, but one of the 
largest contributions was Brother Van’s own—one 
hundred dollars. 

From then on the trials and tribulations of Montana 
Wesleyan would have caused a less hardy spirit to 
abandon the project. After getting authorization 
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Brother Van and the other trustees acquired some 
property in the Prickly Pear Valley outside Helena, 
assembled a small but competent faculty, and opened 
the school with great fanfare in 1892. Brother Van sat 
on the platform at the first convocation, and his heart 
swelled with righteous pride as he looked out at the 
sixty students and half-dozen faculty members in front 
of him. His prayer that day was strong and full of 
faith, a paean of praise to God for the vision that had 
come true. 

It was still a slight exaggeration to call the new 
school a ‘‘college,’’ for no college work was offered. 
The courses listed in that first hopeful catalogue were: 
College Preparatory, Normal, Industrial Science, Semi- 
nary, Commercial and Shorthand, Common English, 
Music, and Art. The truth was that anyone who had 
the small tuition fee was gratefully accepted as a stu- 
dent without regard for preparation or lack of it. 

Things went well for the school during that first year, 
and this small success proved too heady for the ex- 
uberant trustees, Brother Van among them. Things 
were booming in Helena, and the trustees saw a great 
opportunity to build in the Prickly Pear Valley not 
only a college but a utopia. They acquired an additional 
hundred acres and cut it up into building lots. They 
would sell these lots to good Helena Christians and use 
the profits to support and enlarge the college. The 
Helena streetcar company succumbed to the rosy pros- 
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pect and built an extension five miles out into the valley 
to the new Promised Land. 

But no sooner had the lots been subdivided and the 
streetcar line extension completed than the depression 
of 1893 settled like a pall over the silver-mining West. 
People left Helena in droves as the price of the white 
metal plummeted. Nobody bought the lots. The street- 
car company ripped up its tracks. Brother Van and 
the other trustees were left with one slightly used 
utopia on their hands. 

The student body of Montana Wesleyan, which had 
numbered approximately one hundred at the close of 
the first year, was expected to be much larger in the fall 
of 1893. All the old students had promised to come back 
and bring others with them. In expectation of a sub- 
stantial increase several new faculty members were 
hired. 

At the first chapel service in September, 1893, there 
were twelve faculty members on the platform—and five 
students in the seats! 

This was a body blow. But too much had gone into 
the school for it to be surrendered without a fight. 
Brother Van and the others were not built for surren- 
dering. They possessed in abundance the little-known 
virtue of Christian obstinacy. 

The conference was for liquidating the whole thing. 
At every session between 1893 and 1912 the question of 
closing Montana Wesleyan was debated furiously. But 
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Brother Van, with tears in his eyes, pleaded with them 
to keep it open; and somehow it was kept open. Most 
of the new members of the conference washed their 
hands of the unprofitable project; but Brother Van, 
along with John Martin, Dad Logan, Jacob Mills, and 
some of the other old-timers, stumped the state for 
students and funds. They worked out a ‘‘scholarship’’ 
plan whereby the school would sell five-year scholar- 
ships at fifty dollars a year; and Brother Van carried 
these scholarships everywhere he went and literally 
forced them on illiterate miners, prospectors, cowboys, 
gamblers, and bartenders in every corner of Montana. 
Many a mining-camp bartender pasted a Montana Wes- 
leyan ‘‘scholarship’’ alongside the picture of Lillian 
Russell on the mirror behind his bar. 

In addition some forty thousand dollars was bor- 
rowed from the Helena banks. The underpaid preach- 
ers pledged 10 per cent of their tiny salaries to keep 
the school open. HKix-Governor Houser gave Brother 
Van five thousand dollars, and Colonel Broadwater, a 
prominent citizen of Helena, donated twenty-five hun- 
dred. 

But the financial problem was not the only one. With 
the streetcar tracks ripped up, coal, foodstuffs, and 
supplies had to be brought in by wagon; and in winter 
the road out to the school was almost impassable. From 
November to April the little community in the Prickly 
Pear Valley was effectively isolated from even the 
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small measure of civilization that was to be found in 
Helena. 

Little wonder that sentiment for closing the school 
was increased. The debts mounted, and the banks and 
other lenders demanded their money. 

Finally, at the conference of 1912, a group of the 
more practical brethren got together and decided to 
take the fatal step. Sentiment, they knew, was over- 
whelmingly in their favor. But they also knew that as 
long as Brother Van was present to make one of his 
nostalgic, moving appeals for keeping the school open 
there was no telling what would happen. There were 
many, particularly the older men, who would not hurt 
Brother Van by voting to close Montana Wesleyan 
when he was present. So it was necessary to resort to a 
stratagem—they would wait until he was not present 
and then introduce a motion to close the school. This 
opportunity came one day when Brother Van left early 
for lunch. A motion to close the school was hastily 
passed. 

But one of the Montana Wesleyan students who hap- 
pened to be at the conference rushed out, located the 
restaurant where Brother Van was eating, and told him 
what was happening. Leaving his meal unfinished—and 
unpaid for—he hurried back to the seat of the confer- | 
ence, arriving just as they were about to adjourn. 

‘“‘Under God!’’—he never used that expression ex- - 
cept on the most solemn and serious occasions, and each 
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time he used it he made of it a pledge. So now, as he 
strode down the aisle, the tears falling unrestrained 
down his seamed cheeks, the conference knew what was 
coming. Like small boys caught playing hooky from 
school they stirred uneasily, and as he turned to face 
them they dropped their eyes from his. He gripped the 
top of a front-row pew with his gnarled old hands. 

‘‘Under God, brethren,’’ he shouted, ‘‘these things 
cannot be! We have set our hands to the plow. We must 
not turn back. We cannot do this to our boys and girls. 
The school must stay open. Who doubts it? We must 
pray! To prayer, brethren !’’ 

He was clearly out of order; the affair was settled. 
But Bishop Naphtali Luccock, who had known him for 
a long time, did not rebuke him. He smiled behind his 
hand and dropped to his knees with the others. 

Brother Van fell to his knees in front of them, as he 
had done so many times before. 

‘‘Q God,’’ he said, ‘‘forgive us for having so little 
faith in thee. Forgive us for having so little faith in our- 
selves and in this great Territory in which thou hast 
given us to dwell....”’ 

On and on he prayed, recalling the old days and the 
old faces, dwelling tenderly on the humble beginnings 
of the church in the wilderness, evoking in some of them 
deeply buried memories. One by one the men who 
had been his comrades in the pioneer days came to 
kneel by his side and add their prayers and amens to 
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his—Joel Vigus, Frank Riggin, Jacob Mills, Dad 
Logan, John Martin—and one after another they 
prayed that the school into which they had built so 
much of their lives might go on. 


The younger men—the fresh, seminary-trained 
young administrator-theologians—could not know 
what Montana Wesleyan meant to men who, lacking 
formal education themselves, had dreamed a Christian 
college out of the shacks and wickiups and saloons of 
Virginia City and Last Chance Gulch.-They could not 
know how much of the old West and the pioneering 
church had been built into the heavily mortgaged bricks 
and stones in the valley outside Helena. Almost to a 
man these newcomers to Montana had voted to close 
the unprofitable enterprise and transfer the handful of 
students to the state university at Missoula. 


But now, listening to Brother Van pray, they were 
strangely moved; and somehow the great debts did not 
seem so great, and the handful of students did not seem 
so small. 


Brother Van rose from his knees smiling and con- 
fident. He put his arms around the stooped shoulders 
of Dad Logan and John Martin on either side of him 
and began to sing in his strong baritone: 


The day will soon be over, 
And diggings will be done; 
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A few more gems to gather, 
So let us now press on. 
When Jesus comes to claim you 
And says you’ve done enough, 
The diamonds will be shining. 
No longer in the rough. 


Bishop Luccock wiped his eyes and came down to join 
them. The whole conference stood and sang with them, 
and as they sang they knew the strength of the bond 
between them. 

After ‘‘Diamonds in the Rough’’ they sang ‘‘Over 
and Over’’ and all the rest of the old songs; and finally, 
when Brother Van moved to reconsider the motion to 
close Montana Wesleyan, the scattered ‘‘noes’’ of the | 
unimaginative were drowned out by a chorus of 
‘Caves.”? 

Brother Van had saved once again the school he 
loved. He saved it over and over again until his death 
in 1919, battling mortgage holders, banks, and practical 
parsons alike. After 1919 his spirit was called to wit- 
ness every time the matter of closing the college came 
up, and so he kept on saving it. It took an earthquake 
in the fall of 1935 to close it for good. 

Nothing else could have done it. 


CHAPTER XV 


Montana’s First Citizen 


I haven’t an enemy. Only friends. Tell the people of Mon- 
tana that I love them all. 


T THE age of sixty-eight Brother Van 
retired from the active ministry to pass the 
, rest of his days, presumably in peace and 
Cy contentment, at the home of his friend and 
convert John Martin. 

Martin, who in later years was Brother Van’s best 
friend, had been a brakeman on the Northern Pacific 
Railroad until Brother Van got hold of him. From then 
on his life showed remarkable parallels to Brother — 
Van’s own. After years of circuit riding and preaching 
in the northern part of the state, most of it under 
Brother Van’s amiable tutelage, Martin succeeded him 
in the superintendency. He built himself a home in 
Great Falls not far from the hospital that Brother Van 
had founded, and just two blocks from Charley Rus- 
sell’s cabin studio. There Brother Van lived with Mar- 
tin and his wife. 

His retirement was something like that ‘‘vacation’’ 
he had once taken in Seattle. It was a joke. There could 
be no retirement for Brother Van, and well he knew it. 
The old restlessness remained. Every Sunday found 
him preaching somewhere. As in the early days of his 
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ministry, no hamlet was too small for him. He was 
everywhere. As he passed the seventy mark his doctor 
warned him that he must take it easy. But it was not in 
him, nor ever had been, to spare himself. 

‘‘? may work myself out, as you say,’’ he told his 
doctor, ‘‘but one thing’s sure—I’ll not rust out.”’ 

As a pioneer preacher and then later as a superin- 
tendent his work had been geographically confined to 
Montana, except for his trips to General Conference 
every four years. But now that younger men were 
handling the active work there were no physical limits 
to his ministry. 

Even before his retirement he took time for a trip 
back to the old home in Gettysburg and tramped over 
the battlefields where he had played when he was just 
little Willie Van Orsdel, arguing with the guides over 
the exact location of places where the action had taken 
place. 

This trip back to Gettysburg—his first journey home 
since he had left in 1870—was made in 1913, just in time 
for the great Blue-Gray reunion that commemorated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the battle. He did not stay 
long—he did not like the Hastern Seaboard and its 
‘‘city’’ ways, and he wore his Western clothes every- 
where as though to flaunt his contempt for the English 
drapes in vogue on Chestnut Street and Fifth Avenue. 
On the streets of Philadelphia and New York people 
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turned to stare curiously at the stocky old man in the 
wide-brimmed hat and high-heeled cowboy boots. 

Once back in Montana, he took a leaf from Chaplain 
McCabe’s book and began giving lectures on ‘‘ What a 
Boy Saw at the Battle of Gettysburg.’’ Just as Chap- 
lain McCabe had sung ‘‘The Sword of Bunker Hill”’ at 
his lectures on life at Libby Prison, so Brother Van 
sang ‘‘Diamonds in the Rough”’ for the audiences that 
turned out for his lectures on Gettysburg. 

‘*It would have been a good lecture,’’ says a con- 
temporary who heard it several times, ‘‘if only he had 
told us what the boy saw at Gettysburg. But he liked 
to talk military strategy.”’ 

As he got old, he was perhaps a little too conscious 
of himself as a ‘‘character.’’ 

He was in great demand at missionary meetings 
after his retirement, and various missionary confer- 
ences and conclaves took him all across the country. 

Once, on the street in St. Louis, an Indian woman left 
a circus procession to run up to him on the sidewalk and 
throw her arms about him. Other Indians solemnly 
followed her out of the line of march to cluster around 
him, to the great amusement of the crowd and the great 
consternation of the rest of the parade, the police, and 
the manager of the circus. The Indians were Blackfeet 
from Montana; the woman, who had been a child when 
Brother Van was working among the Blackfeet, had 
picked him out from the crowd along the street. 
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In 1918 a great state-wide birthday party was held at 
Fort Benton for Brother Van. At seventy he was in- 
comparably the best-known and best-loved man in the 
entire Pacific Northwest. 

It had been exactly forty-five years before that he 
had walked down the gangplank of the ‘‘Far West’’ 
and tramped through the mud of Fort Benton’s main 
street to the saloon where he was to preach his first 
sermon. The trip up the river from Sioux City had 
taken almost eighteen days then; now Chicago itself 
was only a two-day train trip away. There had been no 
foundations to build on then, but now the whole vast 
inland empire from the Little Big Horn to the Koote- 
nai was dotted with ‘‘beautiful’’ white frame churches. 
The preachers drove their automobiles along the trails 
and through the mountain passes that had known Jon- 
athan’s hoofbeats. The Indians were at peace on their 
reservations, and no sudden shots from ambush threat- 
ened the circuit rider on his rounds. 

Last Chance Gulch had become the capital of the 
state of Montana, and the old territorial capitols, the 
hell-roaring gold camps of Bannack and Virginia City, 
were moldering to decay as their ‘‘color’’ ran out. 
Cities were going up—Butte, Missoula, Great Falls, 
Billings. And ‘‘ Anaconda’’ was a name to conjure with. 
Tourists came to Many Glaciers and the canyon of the 
Yellowstone, now both national parks. Fishermen in- 
vaded the Beaverhead and whipped the Gallatin and 
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the Madison for rainbow trout and gamy salmon. Hunt- 
ers roamed unmolested over the Absarokas and Little 
Bear Paws. The steel rails of Henry Villard’s North- 
ern Pacific and Jim Hill’s Great Northern had reduced 
the mountain-bound fortress and made Great Falls, 
Montana, for all the world like Cedar Falls, Iowa, and 
Little Falls, New York. 

To the old river town came a host of notables and 
scores of lesser folk from the far-flung corners of the 
state to pay their respects to Montana’s first citizen. 
The governor was there in a tall silk hat much like the 
one the miners had knocked from Tom Iliff’s head on 
his first day in Helena. Judge Tatton was there, and so 
was old Jim Dexter. And so too was Wolf Chief of 
the Blackfeet, and the hurdy-house man from Helena. 
So were all the preachers, and all the scattered old pio- 
neers from Bannack and Alder Gulch, and all the lonely 
ranch people of the Beaverhead and the Judith Basin 
who would always call their spare bedroom ‘‘ Brother 
Van’s room.’’ These were all old, but there were many 
younger ones—new preachers from the Hastern semi- 
naries, preaching in the little churches he had built, and 
erown men and women whom, as children, he had trun- 
dled on his knees in ranchhouse kitchens. 

Charley Russell could not be present, but he sent 
Brother Van a letter to be read at the celebration. The 
letter, which was decorated with a sketch of the ‘‘Far 
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West”’ waiting while the buffalo forded the Missouri, 
is in its way a classic. 


DEAR BROTHER VAN: 


I think it was about this time of year, thirty-seven years ago, 
that we first met at Babcock’s ranch in the Pig-eye Basin of the 
Upper Judith. I was living at that time with a hunter and 
trapper, Jake Hoover, whom you will remember. He and I had 
come down from the South Fork with three pack horses, loaded 
with deer and elk meat, which we sold to the ranchers, and we 
had stopped for the night with Old Babs, a man as rough as 
the mountains which he loved, but who was all heart from the 
belt up, and friends and strangers were welcome to shove 
their feet under his table. 

This all-welcome way of his made the camp a hangout for 
many homeless mountain and prairie men, and his log walls 
and dirt roof seemed like a palace to those who lived mostly 
under the sky. 

The evening you came there was a mixture of bullwhackers, 
hunters, and prospectors who weleomed you with handshakes 
and rough but friendly greetings. I was the only stranger to 
you. So, after Babs introduced Kid Russell he took me to one 
side and whispered: ‘‘Boy,’’ says he, ‘‘I don’t savvy many 
psalm-singers, but Brother Van deals square.’’ And when we 
all sat down to our elk meat, beans, coffee, and dried apples, 
under the rays of a bacon-grease light, these men who knew 
little law, and one of them I knew had notches in his gun, men 
who had not prayed since they knelt at their mother’s knees, 
bowed their heads while you, Brother Van, gave thanks, and 
when you were through, someone said, ‘‘Amen.’’ 

I am not sure, but I think it was the same man who I heard 
later was or had been a road agent. I was sixteen years old 
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then, Brother Van, but have never forgotten your stay at Old 
Babs’s with men whose talk was generally emphasized with 
fancy profanity. But while you were with us, although they 
had to talk slow and careful, there was never a slip. The out- 
law at Babs’s was a sinner, and none of us were saints, but 
our hearts were clean at last while you gave thanks, and the 
holdup said, ‘‘ Amen.’’ 

I have met you many times since that, Brother Van—some- 
times in lonely places. But you never were lonesome or alone, 
for a Man with scarred hands and feet stood beside you; and 
near him there is no hate, so all you met loved you. 

‘‘Be good and you will be happy’’ is an old saying which 
many contradict and say goodness passes with windfalls and 
swift, deep rivers to cross. I have never ridden it very far my- 
self, but judging from the looks of you it’s a smoother, flower- 
crown trail with easy fords, where birds sing and cold, clear 
streams dance in the sunlight all the way to the pass that 
crosses the Big Divide. 

Brother Van, you have ridden that trail a long time, and 
I hope you will ride to many birthdays on this side of the Big 
Range. 

With best wishes from my best half and me, 

C. M. RussELL 


The following year, at seventy-one, Brother Van 
began a series of revival meetings in his old Milk River 
district along the line of the Great Northern Railroad. | 
The first service was to be at the little church he had 
built at Chinook. It was in early October, and he was 
staying at the home of an old friend of his in Chinook, 
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H. D. Riegel, whose daughter Laura had been his secre- 
tary for many years. 

He was apparently in his usual good health, but just 
as he was about to start for the church he suffered a 
paralytic stroke. He lost consciousness and for days 
could not speak. During that long, beautiful mountain 
fall, when the ash was like an orange flame in the Bitter 
Root—the time of year he had loved the best—he lay in 
a semicoma at the Riegel home, too ill to be moved to 
the hospital he had built at Great Falls. 

On the night of December 19, 1919—a Friday, it was 
—he roused from his coma and began singing: 


Over and over ; yes, deeper and deeper, 

My heart is pierced through with life’s sorrow and ery, 
But the tears of the sower and the songs of the reaper 

Shall mingle together in joy by and by. 


He was back in Helena, singing to the hurdy-house man 
and his friends from the brothel in Last Chance Gulch. 

When he had finishing singing, he talked—clearly 
and amiably—to friends long since dead, of things long 
since past. He talked to Tom Iliff. He argued with old 
Billy Blay about the condition of his soul. He planned 
a revival in Bannack with Frank Riggin. He spoke of 
the long stage ride from Salt Lake to Virginia City, as 
though there were still an Overland Stage and a Vir- 
ginia City. He seemed to think there were still buffalo 
to be hunted, and he planned a buffalo hunt with his old 
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friend Wolf Chief of the Blackfeet. He asked that Jon- 
athan be given plenty of sweet hay and water. He 
spoke tenderly to a girl whose name meant nothing to 
the friends who were gathered about his deathbed. 

This was all clouded and incoherent in his mind; but 
his last words, when they came, were clear, and his 
pale-blue eyes were bright with reason. 

‘‘T haven’t an enemy. Only friends. Tell the people 
of Montana that I love them all.’’ 

Brother Van’s funeral, which was. held at Great 
Falls, was the biggest in the history of the state. The 
church was packed, and hundreds massed outside, un- 
able to get in. Jim Dexter, Judge Tatton, and Charley 
Russell were among the pallbearers. Two gov- 
ernors delivered eulogies, and the state capitol was 
draped in mourning, its flag at half-mast. There was 
singing by quartets and choirs from the churches, 
colleges, and hospitals that owed their existence to him. 

The interment was in Helena, and there was another 
great service there, with still another gubernatorial 
oration in which the speaker quoted Shakespeare and 
likened Brother Van to Brutus in Antony’s words: 


His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘‘This was a man.’’ 


But the tribute he would have liked best, could he 
have heard it, came from an old Blackfoot brave who, 
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when told of his death, said sadly: ‘‘So our Brother 
Van is dead, is he? Well, then, the red man has one 
friend in heaven.’’ 

They buried him in Forestvale Cemetery, Helena, in 
a little grove out in the Prickly Pear Valley, with snow- 
capped Mount Ascension to mark his resting place. The 
exact spot they marked with a simple, rugged boulder 
bearing only his name. 

He would have liked that. 
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